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paſquinade was affixed to St PauP's, in which 
was promiſed to be taught, very neceffary to 
aſliſt frail memories, in retaing the names of the new 


d 
may preſume, that the Engllſh would have 
leſs blame on the king's facility in beſtowing 
had theſe been ' confined entirely to their 
10! not been ſhared out, in too un- 
equal proportions, to his old ſubjects. James who, 
his whole reign, was more guided by tem- 
by the rules of political pru- 


were apt, in many particulars, to impoſe on the 
eaſy nature of their maſter, and extort favours of 
hieb, it is natural ro imagine, his Engliſh ſabje&s 


earl of Marre, Lord Hume, Lord Kinlofs, Sir George 
Home, Secretary Elphinftone ©, were immediately ad- 
ded to the Enghth privy council. Sir George Hume, 


whom he created earl of Dunbar, was his declared 


Eavourite as long as that nobleman lived, and was 
' b Wilſon, in Kennet, p. 665. e hid, p. 662. 


one 


loudly complam. The duke of Lenox, the | 


„3 +» of that monarch. The ſe- 
into which he had entered 
Jan 9a which had 
eaſy reception of that prince in England, Jai 
foundation of Cecil's credit; and while all his for- 
mer aſſociates, Sir Walter Raleigh, Lord Grey, Lord 


with 
ſenfibly contributed to the 
id the 


ed with the greateſt confidence and regard. 
The capacity of James and his miniſters in nego- 


ciation was immediately put to trial, on the appear - 
ance. of ambaſſadors from almoſt all the princes and 
ſtates of Europe, in order to ulate him on 
his acceſſion, and to form with him new treaties and 
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We are now 


bur it muſt de confeſſed, that, on his trial, there ap- 


of this tranfaftion, nor indeed an 
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condemnation. 


id juſtify bis 


proof 
which cou 


peared no 
He was accuſed by Cobham 


alone, in a'fadden fir of 


that Raleigh, when examin- 


—__ ſome circumſtances by which 


ed, had pointed out 
Cobham's guilt mig 


ht be known and aſcertained. 


| | State Trials, p. 180. ad edit. 
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„n Iſt edit. p. 176, 177. 182, 


of the — — 
5 if he did not ſhow more 


to that ſect. Bur 

the king's Spoon ——— ny we wh contrary 
bias. more he 

' Jeſs favour he bore to them. 


knew the puritanical clergy, the 

He had remarked in 
their Scottiſh brethren a violent turn towards repu- 
blicaniſm, and a zealous attachment to civil libert : 
| nearly allied to that enthu 
with which they were actuated. He bad found, 


2 hes fm — to their Maker, 
of whom they believed themſelves the peculiar favou- 
rites, induced them to uſe the utmoſt freedoms with 
their earthly In both capacities, of mo- 
narch and of theologian, he had experienced the lit- 
tle complaiſance which they were diſpoſed to ſhow 
him; whilſt they controuled his commands, diſputed 
his tenets, and, to his face, before the whole people, 
cenſured his conduct and behaviour. If he had fub- 
mitted to the dignity of courting their favour, he 
treaſured up, on that account, the ſtronger reſent- 
ment againſt them, and was determined ro make them 
feel, in their turn, the weight of his authoriry. 
. r een os 
and obſtinacy in rhe Scorntiſh nobility, he retained no 
ill. will to that order; or rather ſhowed them favour 
aud kindneſs in England, beyond what reaſon and 
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not otherwiſe have acquired; and being himſelf en- 


' liſted in the quarrel, he could no longer have recourſe 


with theſe — 
not the princi 
your land.” X. 


a partial and unfair management of the diſ- 
pute; as if the ſearch after truth were in any 
the object of ſuch conferences, and a candid indif- 
| ference, ſo rare even among private cnquirers in ph 
hfophical queſtions, could ever be expected among 
and prelares, in a theological comroverſy. 
The king, it muſt be confeſſed, from the beginning 
of the conference, ſhowed the ſtrongeſt propenſity 
to the eſtabliſhed church, and frequently mculcated 
2 maxim, which, though it has ſome foundation, is 
to be received with great hmitations, No Brsmoe, 
No Kid. The biſhops, in their turn, were very 
hberal of their praifes towards the royal diſputant; 
and the archbiſhop of Canterbury faid, that unden. 
edly his maje/ty ſpake by the ſpecial Maance of God"'s ſpi- 
rit*. A few alterations in the liturgy were agreed 
do, and both parties feparated wich mutual diffatis- 


k had frequent] been the pradiice of the puritians 
te fool comes affrandiies, which they called prophe- 


r Fuller's Eccleſiaſt. Hiſtory, # Kennet, p. 665. 
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and exhortations, and 
nn) CO nn as well as that of their 


tagion, which bas fo mig 2 
and from the mutual emulation which a 
roſe in thoſe trials of Such dan- 
gerous ſocieties had been ſuppreſſed by Elizabeth; 
and the miniſters in this conference moved the king 
for their revival. . 
aim at @ Scottiſh it agrees 

narchy as God and the devil. n 
„ 
ctuncil. 


Jar, I may perchance harken unto you. 

vernment will keep me in breath, * e- 
nag. Such were the political conſiderations which 
determined the king in his choice among religious 


The next aſſembly, in which James diſplayed his 
and cloquence, was one that ſhowed more 
ſpirit of liberty than appeared among his biſhops and 
theologians. The parliament was now ready to af- 
femble ; being fo long delayed on account of the 
plague, which bad broken out in London, _ 
to ſuch a degree, that above 30,000 perſons” are 
computed to have died of it in a year; though the 
= than 150, 
inhabitants. 

The _—_—— which the king 0 on opening the 
© qe „ fully difplays his character, and proves 

im to have poſſeſſed more knowledge and better 


&c. Journ. 22d March, 1603. Ken- 


4 485, 3 
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rene pitch, from that ſocial con- | 
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promiſes to corre, but which adhered to 
and diſtreſſed him, during the whole courſe of 


In 

bouſe of commons was of fo ſmall weight in the 
balance of the conſtirution, that little attention bad 
been given, cither by the crown, the people, or 
iefelf, to the choice and continuance of the 


ployment, their ſickneſs, or other impediment. This 
practice gave that miniſter, and conſequently the 
an unlimited power of modeling at pleaſure 
the repreſentatives of the nation; yet fo liule jea | 
had it created, that the commons, of themſelves, 
without any court influence or intrigue, and contrary 
to ſome former votes of their own, confirmed it in 
the twenty-chird of Elizabeth“. At that ume, 
though ſome members, whoſe places had been fup- 
plied on account of ſickneſs, having now reco- 
vered their heakh, appeared in the houſe, and 
claimed their ſcat ; fuch was the authority of the 
chancellor, that, merely out of refpet to him, his 


* x K. James's Works, p. 495, 496- y Journ. Jan. 19. 1380. 
| ſentence 
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þ iz a v. ſentence was adhered to, and the new members weit 
IV. continued in their places. Here a moſt dangerous 
prerogative was conferred on the crown : Bat to ſhow 
the genius of that age, or rather the channels in 
which power then ran, the crown put very little va. 
lune on this authority; infomuch that two days after. 
wards, the chancellor, of bimſelf, reſigned it back 
ro the commons, and gave them power to judge of 
2a particular vacancy in their houſe. And when the 
queſtion Toncernitig the chancellor's new writs was 
again brought on the carpet towards the end of the 
ſeſhon, the commons were ſo little alarmed at the 
precedent, that, though rhey re-admitted fome old 
members; whoſe feats had been vacated, on account 
of flight indifpofitions, yer they confirmed the chan- 
eellor's ſentence, in inſtances where the diſtemper 
appeared ro have been dangerous and incurable?, 
or did they proceed any farther in vindication of 
their privileges, than to vote, that, during the fitting 
of parliament; there do not, at any time, any writ 80 
out for chung or returning member toithout the 
warrant of the bouſe. In Elizabeth's reign we may 
remark, and the reigns preceding, ſeſſions of parlia- 
ment were not uſually the twelfth part fo long as the 
vacations ; and during the latter, the chancellor's 
NN if he pleaſed ro exert it, was confirmed, at 
| left, by this vote, as unlimited and unreſtrained 
as ever. - 
In a ſubſequene parliament, the abſolute anthoriry | 
of the queen was exerted in a manner ſtill more o- 
pen; and begaii for the firſt time to give alarm to 
the commons. New writs having been iſſued by the 
chancellor, when there was no vacancy, and a con- 
troverſy ariſing upon that incident; the queen ſent 
a meſfage to the houſe, informing them, that it were 
impertinent for them to deal in fach matters. Theſe 


2 Journ. March 2 1580. See farther D'Ewes, p. 430. 
| _ q 
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ions, ſhe ſaid, belonged only to the chancellor; 
and ſhe had inted him to confer with the judges, 
rd 00 he old Bates ee 
The commons had the courage, a few days after, to 
vote, © That it was a moſt perilous where 
« two Kuights of a county were daily elected, if any 
« new writ ſhould iſſuc out for a ſecond election, 
«, without order of the houſe itſelf ; that the dif- 
« cuſſing and adjuſting of this and ſuch like differ- 
« encts belonged only to the houſe ; and that there 
4 ſhould be no meſſage ſent to the lord chancellor, 
« not fo much 2s to enquire what he had done in the 
< matter, becauſe it was conceived N. eye 
0 to the power and privilege of the houſe . 
This hs the molt confiderable, and almoſt only in- 
ſtance, of parliamentary liberty, which occurs du- 
ring the reign of that princeſs. 

Outlaws, whether on account of debts br cr 


had been declared by.the judges ® incapable of enjoy- 
ing a feat in the houſe, where muſt themſclves 


be lawpivers ; but this opinion the judges had 
deen frequently over-ruled. I find, however, in the 
caſe of Vaughan ©, who was queſtioned for an out- 
lawry, that, baving all his debts to have been 


X „ he was allowed, ON ac- 
count of thefe favourable circumſtances, to keep his 
ſeat: which plainly ſuppoſes, that, otherwiſe, it would 
have been vacated, on account of the outlawry *. 
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privileges of parliament *. | 

Sir Francis Goodwin was choſen member for the 
county of Bucks; and his return, as uſual, was made 
into The chancellor, ing him 
an outlaw, vacated his ſeat, and iſſued writs for a 
new election v. Sir John Forteſcue was choſen in 


© Jan. 31.1604. Rymer,tom. xvi. fon, is another proof that his meaning 
1. wa, innocent. But had the privileges 


aſcertained, or royal power fully 
ed, could ſuch an i mation e- 
ver have been entertained by him, 25 
reg parliamentary elections? 
5 , vob © p. 38, xg. 
the 
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the lords defired a conference on the fubjeft 5 but e H 4 v. 


were abſolutely refuſed by the commons, as rhe que- 


7 


mouth of their ſpeaker; in which 


1 


they 
form 
with 


5 


1 


quences of that power which had 
the chancellor, and to which their predeceſſors had, 
in ſome inſtances, blindly ſubmitted. By this courſe, 
faid a member, the free elettion of the counties is taken 
away, and none ſhall be choſen but ſuch as ſhall pleaſe 
the king and council. Let us, therefore, with fortitude, 
under landing, and ſincerity, ſeek to maintain our pri- 
vilege. This cannot be conſlrued any contempt in ws, 
but merely a maintenance of our common rights, which 
our anceſtors have left us, and which it is juſt and fit 


on 


C HA P. for us fo 
Conn This may 
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1 our poſterity . Another faid , 
os Pye nn MG rug our bt 
berties. A chancellor, added a third, by this courſe, 
may call a parliament conſiſting of what perſons be pleaſes. 
— hy any perſon, may be the cauſe Sending 
a ne writ. Is it come ts this ion, Whether 
the chancery or parliament ought to bave — 7 

N this watchful ſpirit of liberty, 
which now ia the commons, their deference 
for majeſty was fo great, that they appointed a com- 
mittee to confer with the judges defwve & the king and 
council. There the queſtion of law ro 
in James's eyes, a-little more doubiful than he 
hitherto imagined it; and in order to extricate 
himſelf with ſome honour, he that both 
Goodwin and Forteſcue ſhould be ſet aſide, and a writ 
be iſſued, by warrant of the houſe, for a new elec- 
tign. Goodwin gave his conſent, and the commons 
embraced the expedient z but in fuch a manner, that, 
while they ſhowed their regard for the king, they 
ſecured for the future the free poſſeſſion of their ſears, 
and the right which they claimed of judging ſolely 
in their own elections and returns a. 

A power like this, fo eſſential to the exerciſe of 

all their other powers, themſelves ſo eſſential to pu- 
blic liberty, cannot fairly be deemed an encroach- 
ment in the commons ; but muſt be regarded as an 
inhereat privilege, happily reſcued from that ambi- 
guity which the negligence of fone former parlia- 
ments had thrown upon it. 

At the fame time the commons, in the caſe of Sir 
Thomas Shirley, eſtabliſhed their power of puniſh- 
ing, as well the perſons at whoſe ſuit any member is 
8 yes officers who either arreſt or detain 
him. eir aflerting of this privilege admits of the 
fame reflection K ” * 


© 38 q See note [B] at the end of the 
b Id. ibid, r Journ. 6th and 7th May, 1604. 


revived in the preceding age, 
were chiefly cultivated by thoſe ſedentary 
nor had they, till now, begun to ſpread — 
in any degree, among men of the world. - Arts, 
both mechanical and liberal, were every day recci- 
ving great improvements. Navigation jon Bad extended 
nſelf over the whole globe. Travelling was ſecure 
and agreeable. And the general ſyſtem of politics 
in Europe was become more enlarged and COmpre- 
henſive. 

In conſequence of this univerſal fermentation, the 
ideas of men enlarged themſelves on all ſides; and 
the ſeveral conſtituent — of the Gothic govern- 
ments, which ſecm to hin inactive, began, c- 
very where to operate and encroach on each other. 
On the continent, where the neceſlity of diſcipline 
had begotten ſtanding armies, the princes common- 
ly eſtabliſhed unlimited authority, and o wered, 
by force or intrigue, the libertics of the people. In 
England, the love of freedom, which, unleſs check- 
ed, flourithes extremely in all liberal natures, acqui- 
red new force, and was regulated by more enlarged 
views, ſunably to that cultivated underſtanding. which 
became every day more common men of 
birth and education. A familiar. acquaintance wich 
the precious remains of antiquity excited in every 
generons breaſt a for a limited canſtitution, 
and begat an emulation of thoſe manly virtues which 
the Greek and Roman authors, by fuch a 

as well as pathetic expreſſions, 4 — 


to us. The ſevere, though popular government ot 
Elizabeth, had conſined this riſing ſpirit within very 


narrow bounds : Bat when a — and a foreign fa- 
mily ſucceeded to the throne, and a prince leſs dread- 
ed and leſs beloved, ſymptoms immediately 3 
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fred of 2 more free and independent genius in the na- 
. Jon. 


vigour to check it in its early 5 
becauſe conſcious of litile perſonal authority, 

he had eſtabliſhed within his own mind a ſpeculative 
government, which few of his 

none but traitors and re- 
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when the commerce 
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i, 


grace profit which the king reap- 
ed, both from wards and from reſpite of homage, 
was eſtimated ; and it was intended to d for 
prerogatives by a ſecure and i nt reve- 
nue. But after ſome debates in the houſe, and ſome 
conferences with the lords, the affair was found to 
contain more difficulties than could eafily, at that 
time, be furmounted ; and it was not then brought 
The fame fate attended an 


mities, and required time to 
gent the king appeared in promoting ſo uſeſul a mea 
fure, the more backward was the Enghth parii 
in concurring wich him; while they afcribed his en- 
ceſſive zeal, to that partiality in favour of, his anci- 
ent fabjefts, of which they thought that, on other 
occaſions, they had reaſon to complain. Their com- 
plaiſance for the king, therefore, carried them no 
farther than to appoint forty-four Eogliit to mect 
with thirty-one Scorniſh commiſſioners, in order to 
deliberate concerning the terms cf a union; but 
without any power of making advances towards the 
eſtabliſhment of it pf #3 3.0 
The fame ſpirit of inde and not 
better judgment, in the houfe of commons, 
when the queſtion of ſupply was brought before 
them, by ſome members attached to the court. In 
vain was it urged, that, though the king received a 
z Jonrn. ard April. zi May 1604, = 3 Journ. 7th June 1604. Kennet, 
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Some articles in 
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judicial to the Dutch commonwealth, were 
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dor, fays, that the houſe of commons 
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g Rymer, tom. xvi. p. 585, &c. 


was compoſed moſtly of puritans, vol. 
i P. 8x, 


never 
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into England to — 
the peace and, oa the — ihe ant 
— & hs he how Low Countries for the 


1 — high ad- 
miral, into The train of che latter was nu- 


merous and paniards, it is faid, 


| by means of her naval force, 
was perfectly ſecure, during the latter years of the 
Spaniſh war, James ſhewed an impatience to put an 
end to hoſtilities; and ſoon after his acceſſion, be- 
ſore any terms of were concerted, or even 
propoſed, by by Spain, he recalled all the letters of 
marque Which bad been granted by Queen Eliza- 
beth. Archduke Albert had made ſome advances 
of a like nature *, which iovited the king to take ths 
friendly ſtep. But what is remarkable; in James's 
for that purpoſe, he plainly ſuppoſes, 
that, as he had himſelf,” while king of Scotland, al- 
ways lived in amity with Spain, 

perſon, and that a by his acceſſion to the 


he bad ended the war between the king- 


a 
doms'. This ignorance of the law of nations may. 


in direct contravention to the trez- 


ty. 
i 23d June 1603. 
Kk Grotii Annal. lib. 12. 


See proclamations during the firſt 
ſeven years of King James. Winwood, 


vol. it. p. 65. 
appear 
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little opport 


JAMES 1 nh 


appear 


- did we not conſider, that a king of Scotland, 
does in cloſe friendibip with England, has few 
tranſactions to e with forcign princes, and has 
unity of acquiring experience. 
pily for James, his rimidity, his prejudices, his in- 
dolence, his love of amuſement, particularly of hunt- 
ing, to which he was much addicted, ever prevent- 
ed him from making any progreſs in the k 
or practice of foreign politics, and in a little time 
diminiſhed that regard which all the neighbouring na- 
tions had paid to England duriig the reign of his 
predeceflor ®. 


m Memoirs de la Boudcrie,” vel. i. p. 64. 181. Tos. 217. 302. vol. ii. 
p. 244. 278. . 


ſurpriſi in a prince who was thirty- Gn CN Ar 
years of age, M. reigned from his infan- , 
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CHAP. XIV.. 


der confi A —Truce be. 
irt Spain and the United Provinces———A parlia- 
men. Death of the French King —— Arminia. 
niſm —— State of Ireland. oY 


eHAP. E are now to relate an event, one of the moſt 


A * memorable that hiſtory has conveyed to poſ- 
2604. 


terity, and containing at once a fingular proof both 
of the ſtrength and weakneſs of the human mind; 
its wideſt departure from morals, and moſt ſteady at- 
tachment to religious prejudices. ILis the Gunpow- 

der treaſon of which 1 ſpeak ; a fact as cartain as it 
Gunpowder "The Roman Catholics had e 


favour 


Pa and indulgence on the acceſſion of James, both as + 


Ire was deſcended from Mary, whoſe life they belie- 
ved to have been facrificed to their cauſe, and as he 


ſhown ſome partiality towards them; which nothing, 


himſclf, in bis carly youth, was imagined to have 


they thought, but intereſt and neceſſity had fince re- 


ſtrained. It is pretended, that he had even entered 
into poſitive engagements to tolerate their religion, 
as ſoon as he ſhould mount the throne of England; 
whether their credulity had interpreted in this ſenſe 
fome obliging ex of the king's, or that he 
had employed ſuch an artifice, in order to render 
them favourable to his title“. Very ſoon they diſ- 
covered their miſtake; and were at once ſurpriſed 


and enraged to find James, on all occaſions, expreſs 


his intention of ſtridly 


executing the laws enacted 
againſt rhem, and of 


perſevering in all the rigorous 


meaſures of Elizabeth. Cateſby, a gentleman of 


good parts, and of an ancient family, firſt thought 


= State Trials, vol. ii. P. 201, 203, 203. Winwood, vol, ii. p. 49. 
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gainſt us, paſs from flames above to flames below; 
nn Vine Se coomencs — 
D 
Pierey was charmed with this project of Cateſby; 
and they agreed to communicate the marter to a few 
among the reſt to Thomas Winter, whom 


courage they — all thorougly acquainted. When 
inliſted any new conſpirator, in — to — 
him to ſecrecy, they always, together with an oat 
red the —— the moſt ſacred rite of 
ir religion ”. And it is remarkable, that no one 
of theſe. pious devotees ever entertained the leaſt 
compunction with regard to the crucl maſſacre which 
they projected of whatever was great and eminent 
m the nation. Some of them only were ſtartled by 
the reflection, that of neceſſity many Catholics muſt 
be preſent, as ſpectators or attendants on the king, 
or as having ſeats in the houſe of Peers: But Ieſ- 
mand; a jeſuĩt, and Garnet, ſuperior of that order 
in removed theſe ſcruples, and ſnewed them 
how the inteteſts of religion required, that the in- 
nocent ſhould here be ſacrificed with the guilty. 

All this paſſed in the ſpring and fammer of the 
year 1604; when the conſpirators alſo hired a houſe 
in Piercy's name, adjoining to that in which the par- 
lament was to aflemble. Towards the end of rhat 
year they began their operations. That they might 
be lefs interrupted, and give lefs ſuſpicion to the 
neighbourhood, they carried in ſtore of proviſions 
with them, and never deſiſted from their labour. 
Obſtinate in their purpoſe, and confirmed by paſſior, 
by principle, and by mutual exhortation, they little 
fearcd death in compariſon of a diſappointment ; and 
having provided arms, together with the inſtruments 
of their labour, they reſolved there to periſh in caſe of 


o Hiſtory of the Gunpowder Treaſon. 
p State Trials, vol. i. p. 190. 198. 219, 
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Ten da — Lon 
Monreagle, 2 Cathokc, ſon to Lord Morley, receiv 
| lerer, which had been delivered to his 


friends, I have à care of your 
. to deviſe ſame excuſe to bift off your attend- 
4. For God and man have con- 
if the wickedneſs of this time. And 
think not ſlightly of this advertifement ; but retire your- 
Jeif into your , Where you may expect the event 
in ſafety. 9 Merv br — 
Air, yet, T fay, they will receive a terrible blow this 


and yet : 
This counſe — 


hey ball not fee who hurts them. 
e is not 40 be contemned, becauſe it may do 


vom good, and can do you no harm : For the danger is 
5,055" mpdbe.paſber een And 
give you f ace to make good uſe of it 
—— — L Yeof — 
e 
and though inclined to think it a fooliſh: to 
frighten and ridicule him, he judged it ſafeſt to carry 
it 10 Lord Saliſbury, ſecretary of ſtate. Though 
Ie. 
ee to oy i dſoe the bing, 
OWnN a ſew To the 
| 6 a matter; Toe kipienp 


q K Jamer's Works, p. 227. 


carneſt 


tou as Piercy, appeared a little extraordinary; 
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him, and turning over the faggots, diſcovered the 
powder. The matches and every thing 
ſetting fire to the train were taken in Fawkes's 
pocket; who finding his guilt now apparent, 


and 
ſeeing no refuge but in boldneſs and deſpair; expreſſ- 


ed the utmoſt regret, that he had loſt the u- 


nity of firing the powder at once, and of ſweetening 
his own death by that of his enemies. Before the 


council he diſplayed the fame intrepid firmneſs, mix- 


| 8 K. James's W „ mar 290 
1 orks, p. 229. I p. 230. 
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224d of January 1 


| y ſay, magnanimity, of 
king, immediately after ſo narrow an eſcape from 
a moſt deteſtable conſpiracy, was no wiſe agree: 
to his ſubjects. Their animoſity againſt Popery, e- 


ven before this provocation, had riſen to a 
— boy it had been more prudent in 
by a little di 


f Camden in Kennet, p. 692. verted points between the two reli- 
£ K. James's Works, p. 503, 504. gions, and only engaged the 
The Parliament, this ſeſſion, paſj- who took it to abjure the Pope's 
ſed an act obliging every one to take power of dethroning kings. See K. 
the oath of allegiance : A very mode- css Works, p. 250. 
contro- E 
himſelf 
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cordial in all the ſteps which t 


towards the union. 
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me precipitate 
vourite 

had aſſumed Britain, 

had ich thoſe of 
England, i He had 
alſo engaged declaration, that 
all thoſe who, union of the crowns, ſhould 
be born in eitacr l reaſon a- 
ble of fu king was 
the To ren» 
der fame, we muſt ſuppoſe 
thar chiefly in the 


; 


reditary, limited monarchy, though implicitly ſup- 


Þ Bacon's Works, vol. iv. p. 190, 191. Edit. 1736. 
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without foundation 
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it appears from the memoirs of thoſe times, 


zTheplanof accommodation which wood, vol. ii. 439; and is the 
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were reſolved to ſecure liberty by firmer barriers, 


this whole reign, we ſcarcely find an interval of mu- 
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to us, appear arbitrary and illegal; yer, according 
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afrer the decline of the peers, and before the 
had yet experienced their force, the 
an exorbitant power, and had al annihilated the 
conſtitution under the weight of their prerogative ; 
as ſoon as the commons recovered from their — 
they ſeem to have been aſtoniſhed at the danger, and 


than their anceſtors had hitherto provided for it. 
Had James poſſeſſed a very rigid frugality, be 
might have warded off this criſis ſomewhat longer; 
and waiting paticntly for a favourable opportunity 
to increaſe and fix his revenue, might have ſecured 
the extenſive authority tranſmitted to him. On the 
other hand, bad the commons been inclined to act 
with more generoſity and kindneſs towards their 
prince, =_ might probably have turned his neceſſi- 
ties to good account, and have bribed him to depart 
peaceadly from the more articles of — 
prerogative. But he was a foreigner, and 
of the arts of popularity ; they were four of by w. | 
ligious prejudices, and tenacious of their money 
And, in this ſituation, it is no wonder Kai, nds — 


tual confidence and friendſhip between prince and 
parliament. 

Ide king, J. prerogative alone, had, ſome 
ts before, altered 3 rates of the cuſtoms. and 
eſtabliſhed higher impoſitions on ſeveral kinds of 
merchandiſe. This excerciſe of power will naturally, 


to the principles and ices of that time, it might 
admit of ſome apology. The duties of and 


e were at firſt granted to the crown, dy a 
vote of parliament, and for a limited time; and as 
the grant frequently expired and was renewed, there 
could not then ariſe any doubt conceruing the origin 


of the king's right to _ theſe duties; and this im- 
Vol. VI. | 


tity of the ſovereign. And though in that interval, © 1 A P. 
me people > 


the crown, bad fixed no rates : _ 
poſition was given as a ſhilling in a pound, or five 
per cent. on all commodities : It was left to the king 
himſelf, and the privy council, aided by the advice 
of ſuch merchants as they ſhonld think proper to 
conſult, to fix the value of goods, and thereby the 
rates of the cuſtoms : And as that value had been 
ſettled before the diſcovery of the Weſt Indies, it was 


ed by another ; that if his right to 
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poundage in the crown, he ſhould al- 
ſo poſſeſs ight of correcting its ine- 
qualities; 

he ſhould 

fixing a new 
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nes of the commons. A fpirit of 
now taken poſſeſſion of the houſe. The 
ing members, men of an independent genius and 

views, began to regulate their opinions more 
the future conſequences which they foreſaw, 
the former 1 which were ſet before 
and they aſpired at maintai the an- 
tient conſtitution, than at eſtabliſhing * one, 
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See alſo Sir John Davis's queſtion con- 
cernng N 127, 128. 
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CHAT. In another addrefs to the king, 
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money to his majeſty, or give a reaſon for their re- 
bag Some murmurs likewife were thrown out in 
| the houſe againſt a new monoply of the licenſe of 
wines *. It muſt be confeſſed, that forced loans and 
were eltabliſhed on many and antient as 
well as recent precedents ; though diametrically op- 
poſite to all the principles of a free government *. 
The houfe like wiſc diſcovered ſome diſcontent a- 
| ry the king's proclamations. James told them, 
hat though he well knew, by the conſtitution and po- 
licy of the kingdom, that proclamations were not of e- 
| n yet he thought it a duty incum- 
on him, and a annexed to the 
crown, to reftrain and prevent ſuch miſchiefs and in- | 
conveniencies as he ſaw growing on the ſtate, againſt | 
which no certain law was extant, and which might 
end to the great detriment of the ſubject, if there ſhould 
be no remedy provided till the meeting of a parliament. | 
And this prerogative, he adds, our progenitors have, ; 
in all times, uſed and enjoyed". The intervals be- 
tween ſeſhons, we may obſerve, were frequently ſo | 
we oh oe 2a for a to inter- N 


tive. The legality of this exer- 
Bon 4 ed by a and undiſputed | 
praftice; and was * acknowledged by lawyers, | 
who made, however, this difference berween _ 
and proclamations, that the authority of the former [ 
was » that of the latter expired with the 
ſovereign who emitted them. But what the autho- 
rity could be which bound the ſubject, yet was dif- 
ferent from the authority of laws, and inferior to it, 


ſeems inexplicable by any maxims of reaſon or poli- 


t Parliament. Hiſt. vol. v. p. 247. h Parliament. Hiſt. vol. v. p. 270. 
g See note ¶ F] at the end of che vo- i Journ. Za May 6„%/jt᷑ñ 
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tics: And in this inſtance, as in many 
eaſy to ſee, how inaccurate the Eaglith conſtituti 
was, before the parliament was enabled, by conti- 
nued acquiſitions or encroachments, ro eſtabliſh it 
on fixt 74 of 17 

Upon the ſettlement of the reformation, that 
tenfive branch of power which regards eccleſiaſtical 
matters, being then without an owner, ſeemed to 
belong to the firſt occupant ; and Henry VIII. failed 
not immediately to feize it, and ro exert it even 
the utmoſt of tyranny. The of i 
with Edward ; and recovered by 
ſizabeth ; and that ambitious princeſs was fo remark. 
ably jealous of this flower of her crown, that ſhe 
ſeverely reprimanded the parliament, if they cver 
preſumed to intermeddle in theſe matters; and 
they were ſo over-awed by her authority, as to ſub. 
mit, and to aſk pardon on theſe occaſions. But 
James's parkaments were much leſs obſequious.— 
They ventured to lift up their eyes, and to confider 
this prerogative, They there ſaw a large province 
of government, poſſeſſed by the king alone, and 
ſcarcely ever communicated with the parkament.— 
They were ſenſible, that this province admitted not 
of any exact boundary or circumſcription. They 
nad feht, that the Roman pontiff, in former ages, un- 
der pretence of religion, was gradually making ad- 
vances to uſurp the whole civil power. They dredd- 
ed ſtill more dan conſequences from the claims 
of their own ſovereign, who reſided among them, 
and who, in many other reſpects, poſſeſſed fuch un- 
limited authority. They, therefore, deemed it abſo- 
_ lately to circumfcribe this bragch of 
gative; and accordingly, in the preceding fſeſhon, they 
paſſed a bill againſt the eſtabliſhment af any eccleſiaſ- 
tical canons without conſent of parliament *. But the 


Kk Journ. zd, rich Dec.; 5th March, 1686. 
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fanatical Ravaillac. * With his dearh, the glory of the 
monarchy ſuffered an eclipſe for ſome years ; 
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ordinarily di 
ſubjects to diſpuic 


diſcuſs; fo it is ſedition in 
« a king may do in the bei 


* 


ga 
of the French monarch by 


| kingdom fell under an adminiſtration 
weak and bigoted, factious and diſorderly, the Au- 


Europe. In England, the antipathy to the Catho- 
lics revived a little upon this tragical event; and 
ſome of the laws, which had formerly been enacted 
in order to keep theſe religioniſts in awe, began now 
to be executed with greater rigour and feverny ”. 


Though James's timidity and indolence fixed him, 
during moſt of his reign, in a very prudent inatten- 


© & poo Pty. 338. X p Kennet, p. 684. 


5 
1 
: 


| ed from his Britannic Majeſty in fome nice queſtions 
canceraing the imimate cſſcuce and fecret decrees of armizirs 
God, he was conſidered as a dangerous rival in ſcho- l. 
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non to foreign affairs, there happened, this year, an © uA 
— in Europe of ſuch mighty conſequence 2 XLVI 
him from his lethargy, and fummon up all his . 


event 
zeal and enterprize. A profeſſor of divinity, named 
Vorſtius, the diſciple of Arminius, was called from 
2 German to a Dutch univerſity; and, as he differ- 


laſtic fame, and was at laſt obliged to yield to the 
legions of that royal doctor, whoſe ſyllogiſms he 
might have refuted or eluded. If vigour was want- 
ing in other incidents in James's reign, here he be- 
haved even with haughtineſs and infolence ; and the 
ſtates were obliged, after feveral ro 
deprive Vorſtius of his chair, and to baniſh him 
their dominions '. The king carried no farther his 
animoſity againſt that or; though he had ve- 
ry charitably hinted to the ſtates, T hat, as to the burn- 
ing of Vorftius for bis blaſphemics and atheiſm, be left 
them to their own Chriſtian wiſdom ; but ſurely never he- 
retic better deſerved the flames". It is to be re- 
marked, that at this period, all over Europe, cx- 
cept in Holland alone, rhe praftice of burning here- 
tics till prevailed, even in Proteſtant countries ; and 
inſtances were not wanting in England during the 
reign of James. | | 

To conſider James in a more advantageous light, 
we muſt take a view of him as the legiſlator of Ire- 
land; and moſt of the inſtitutions which he had 
framed for civilizing that kingdom being finiſhed a- 
bout this period, it may not here be improper to 
give ſome account of them. He frequeutly boaſts 
of the management of Ireland as his maſter-piece ; 
and it will appear, upon inquiry, that his vanity in 
this particular was not altogether without founda- 
uon. 


! Kennet, p. 725. | m K. James's Works, p. 355- 
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EH 47. All minds being firſt quieted by a general indem. 
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+ circuits were cſtabliſhed, juſticc adminiſtered, 
oppreſſion baniſhed, and crimes and diſorders of eve. 
ry kind ſevereſy puniſhed*. As the Iriſh had deen 


prohibited under ſevere penaltics *. 


into moderate ſhares, rhe largeſt nor exceeding 


acres ; tenants were brought over from England and 
Scotland; the Iriſh were removed from the hills and 
faſtneſſes, and ſetiled in the open country; huſband. 
ry and the arts were taught them; a fixed habita - 
rion fecured; plunder and robbery puniſhed ; and, 
by theſe means, Ulſter, from being the moſt wild and 
diforderly province of all Ireland, foon became the 
beſt cultivated and moſt civilized”. 

Such were the arts by which James introduced 
humanity and juſtice among the people who had 
ever been buried in the moſt profound babariſm. 
Noble cares: much ſuperior to the vain and crimi- 


The whole province of Ulſter having fallen to the 
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nal glory of conqueſts ; but requiring ages of perſe- C H a . 
verance and attention to perfect what had been fo *** 
A hudadle act of juſtice was, about this time, exe- 
cuted in England upon lord Sanquhir, a Scottiſh no- ' 
blemas, who had been guilty of the baſe aſſaſſination 
of Turner, a fencing-maſter. The Engliſh nation, 
who were generally diſſatisfied with the Scots, were 

at this crime, equally mean and attrocious : 
but James appeaſed them, by preferring the ſeverity 
of law to the interceſſion of the friends and family 
of the criminal. 


1612. 


xz Kennet, p. 688. 
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Death of Prince Marriage of the Princef 


Eltzabeth with ho Palatine——Riſe of Somerſa 
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the ſudden death of Henry prince u 
liffaſed * - 


ww 


men mightily in 
princes, it is with peculiar 
fondneſs that hiſtorians mention Henry; and, in ere - 


Year, l | 
his behav 


any wregular : Buſineſs and ambition ſeem 
to have been his ſole paſſion. His inclinations, a 
as exerciſes, were martial. The French amba{- 
taking leave of him, and aiking his commands 
found him 
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to fuch purſuits as deſtroy their own peace, and that 
of the reſt of mankind. 
Violent reports were 
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mptoms to confirm 
©, The bold and criminal malignity 
of men's rongues ang pens ſpared. not even the king 
on the occaſion. Burt that prince's character ſeems 
rather to have failed in the extreme of facility and 
hamaniry, than in that of cruelty and violence. His 
indulgence to Henry was great, and perhaps impru- 
dent, by giving him a large and independent ſertle- 
ment, even in fo carly youth. 


e Kennet, p. 6g0. Coke, p. 37. Welwood, p. 272. 
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of the court than chat of the nation. An intereſting 
object had, for ſome years, engaged the attention of 
the court : It was a favourite, and one beloved by 
, 
left no room for any rival or competitor. About 
the end of the year 1609, Robert Carre, a youth of 
twenty years of age, and of a good family in Scot 
land, arrived in London, after having paſſed fome 
time in his travels. All his natural accompliſhments 
conſiſted in good looks; all his acquired abilities, in 
an eaſy air and graceful demeanor. He had letters 
of recommendation to his countryman Lord Hay; and 
that nobleman no ſooner caſt his eye upon him, than 
he diſcovered talents ſufficient to entitle him imme- 
diately ro make a great figure in the government. 
Apprized of the king's paſſion for youth and beauty, 
and exterior a e, he ſtudied how matters 
might be ſo managed that this new object ſhould 
make the ſtrongeſt impreſſion upon him. Without 
mentioning him at court, he aſſigned him the office, 
at a match at tilting, of preſenting to the king his 
buckler and device; and hoped that he would at- 
tract the attention of the monarch. Fortune proved 
favourable to his deſign by an incident which bore at 
firſt a contrary aſpect. When Carre was advancing 
to execute his ofhce, his unruly horſe flung him, and 
broke his leg in the king's prefence. James ap- 
proached him with pity and concern: Love and af- 
fection aroſe on the fight of his beauty and render 
cars; and the prince ordered him immediately to 
| in the palace, and to be carefully attended. 
He himſelf, after the tilting, paid him a viſit in his 
chamber, and frequently returned during his conſine- 
ment. The ignorance and fimpliciry of the boy finiſh. = 
ed the conqueſt, begun by his exterior graces and 
accompliſhments. Other princes have been fond of 
chuſing their favourites from among the lower ranks | 
of thew ſubjects, and have repoſed themfe 
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contained in it any thing criminal or 


— flagicious. Hiſto- 
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will and diſcretion. . - 

Such coldneſs and averſion in lady | 
without an attachment to another object. 
vourite had 


of the young counteſs*. She imagi 
as the refuſcd rhe embraces of 
be deemed his wife, and that a ſeparation and divorce 
might ſtill open the way for a new iage with 
her beloved Rocheſter*. Though their Was 
ſo violent, and their opportunities of intercourſe ſo 
frequent, that they had already indulged themſelves 
in all the pratifications of love, they ſtill lamented 
their unhappy fate, while the union berween them was 


e Kenner, p. 686, f Idem, p. 637. g State Trials, vol. i. p. 228. 
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ſolicitous left the lady ſhould loſe any rank by her 


new marriage, beſtowed on his minion the title of 
Earl of Somerſet. 
Notwithſtanding this fucceſs, the Counteſs of So- 


merſet was not fatisfied, till the ſhould farther ſatiate 


revenge on Overbury; and ſhe engaged her huſ- 
band, as well as her uncle, the carl of Northampton, 
in the atrocious 
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a novice in this de- 
during the courſe of five months, a 
; is prizoner, and attended by none but 
his emiſſarĩes, could not be diſpatched but in ſo bung- 
ling a manner; how could it be imagined that a 
75 prince, living in his own court, furrounded by 
on friends and domeſtics, could be expoſed to 
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| the murder of his friend, Somerſet received 
ſmall conſolation from the enjoyments of love, or the 
of the ſoverrigu. 


and obliging behaviour were 


been engaged by theſe fu ial accompliſhments, 
began to eſtrange himſelf a man who no longer . 
contributed to his amuſement. 


The ſagacious courtiers obſerved the firſt ſymptoms 
of this diſguſt : Somerſet's enemies ſeized the oppor- 
tunity, and offered a new minion to the king. George 
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Mrs Turner, were 
firſt tried and condemned: Somerſet and his coun- 
[eſs were afterwards found guilty : Northampton's 
3 before, had ſaved him from a like 


It may not be of remark, that Coke, in 
the trial of Mrs Turner, told her, that ſhe was guil- 
ty of the ſeven deedly fins : She was a whore, a 
hawd, a forcerer, a witch, a papiſt, a felon, and a 
murderer * And, what may more ſurpriſe us, Ba- 
con, then attorney took care 10 obſerve, 

poiſoning 
bigoted 


iclf 


murder, and Papi/try. When one conſiders theſe cir- 
F State Trials, vol. i. p. 230. g Wid. vol. L p. 242. 


cumſtances, 
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tred ; and they paſſed many years together in 
ſame houſe, without any intercourſe or correſpon» 
dence with each other *, 


Several hifforians i, in relating theſe events, have 
inſiſted much on the diſſimulation of James's beha- 


cumitances to be true, of which ſome are ſuſpicious, 
if not probably falſe *, the great remains of render- 
neſs which James ſtill felt for Somerſet, may, per- 
haps, be ſuſſicĩent to account for them. That favou- 
rite was high-ſpirited, and reſolute rather to periſh 
than live under the infamy to which he was 
James was ſenſible, that the pardoning of ſo great 2 


h Kennet, p. 699. k See Reg Brit. article Coke, Þ | 
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might well have contented one of his age and fami- 
; nor would any one, who was not cynically au- 
have much cenſured the larity of the 
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ports, maſter of the king's-bench 
ofice, ſteward of Weſtminſter, conſtable of Windſor, 
; . gland. Hi 
of i 
Viſcount Purbeck ; and a nume- 
y relations were all puſhed up into 
And thus the fond prince, 
to play the :utor to his favourite, and 
to train him up in the rules of prudence and politics, 
took an infallible method, by loading him with prema- 
1 Bacon, vol. iv. p. 617. 
© Franklyn, p. 30. Clarendon, Svo edit. vol. i. p. $0. 
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power | 
byters?*. And, by fuch gradual innovations, the king 
flanered himſelf, that he ſhoeld quictly int 
Epiſcopal authority: But, as his final ſcope was fully 
ſcen from the beginning, every new advance gave 
freſh-occaſion of diſcontent, and inſtead 
What rendered the king's aim more apparent were 
the endeavours, which, at the fame time, he uſed 
to introduce into Scotland ſome of the ceremonies 
of the Church of England. The reſt, it was cafi- 
ly foreſcen, would foon follow. The fire of devo- 
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rendered him the moit vogopular man in 


1 the extenſive genius 
who, being educated amidft naval and 
terprizes, had ſurpaſſed, 1 — 
even thoſe of the moſt recluſe and ſedentary hives; 
and they admired his unbroken maguanimmy, which, 
at his age and under his circumſtances, could engage 
him to undertake and execute fo great a work as his 
Hiſtory of the World. To increaſe theſe favourable 
diſpoftious, on which he bui!t the hopes of recover- 
ing his liberty, be ſpread the report of 2 golden ming, 
which he had diſcovercd in Guiana, and which 
lufficient, according to his repreſentation, not only © 
r 
INS 26 the — 2 — little credit 
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_ The other at urers now concluded, that they 
were deceived by Raleigh; that he never had known 
of any fuch mine as he pretended to go in ſearch of; 
that his intention had ever baen to plunder St Thomas; 
and having encouraged his company by the ſpoils ot 
that place to have thenee proceeded to the invaſion 
of the other Spaniſh fettlements ; that he expected to 
repair his ruined fortunes by ſuch daring enterprizes; 
and that he truſted to the money he thould acquire, 
for making his ptace with England; or if that view 
failed him, that he to retire into ſome other 
country, where his riches would ſecure his retreat. 
The fmall-acquiſition. gained by the fack of St 
Thomas, diſcouraged Raleigh's companions from 


entering into theſe views ; though there were many 
circumilances in the treaty and late tranſactions de- 
P | | tween 
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into the king's hands, — as well 


JAMES L 97 

ö ich might invite them to engage c H 4 Þ. 
piratical war againſt the Spaniards. 9 
gland made peace with Spain, the ex- 168. 
Henry IV. was imitated, who, at the rrewy 
ing a difficulty in adjuſting all que- 
to the Indian trade, had agreed to 
article in total ſilence. The Spaniards 

„all along, publiſhed ſevere edicts againſt the 
of any European vation with their colo- 
interpreted this filence in their own favour, and 
it as a tacit acquieſcence of England in the 
of Spain. The Engliſh, on the con- 
that, as they had never been ex- 
by any treaty from commerce with any * 
Spain's dominions, it was full as w- 

to trade with his ſettlements in either 
his European territories: In conſe- 

this ambiguity, many adventurers from 
failed to the Spaniſh Indies, and met with 
puniſhment when caught; as they, on the o- 
hand, often ſtole, and, when faperior in power, 
a trade with the inhabitants, and reſiſted, nay 
the Spainiſh Vio- 
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Engage 
and, failing of that, to make his eſcape into France: 


But. all theſe proving unſucceſsful, he was delivered 


Vor. VI. 


9 


ſharp remedy, he ſaid, but a fure one for all ills, 
when he felt the edge of the ax by which he was to 
be beheaded. His harangue to the people was calm 
and - and he endeavoured to revenge him- 
_ falf, and to load his enemies with the public hatred, 
by ftrong affeverations of facts which, to fay the leaſt, 
may be eſteemed very doubiſul. With the utmoſt 


g See this matter diſcuſſed in Bacon's k He aſſerted in the moſt folemn man- 
| Letter, publiſhed by Dr Birch, p. ner, that he had no wiſe contributed 

181. | to Eſflex's death: But the luſt letter 
R See note [II at the end of the vo» in Murden's Collection contains the 

lame. | : itrongelt proof of the contrary. 
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4 Franklyn, p. 32. 


No meaſure of James's reign was attended 
more public diffatisfation than the puniſhment of Sir 
Walker Raleigh. To execute a ſentence which 


tation for valour and military experience, was regard- 
ed as meanneſs and indiſcretion : And the intimate 
connections which the king was now entering into 
vich Spain, being univerſally diſtaſtefu], rendered this 
proof of his compliance ſtill more invidious and un- 


Wn had emertatont.on antien. which was pe- 
culiar to himſelf, and which had been by 
none of his predeceſſors, that any alliance below that 
of a great king, was unworthy of a prince of Wales ; 
and he never would allow any princeſs but a hter 
of France or Spain to be mentioned as a match for 
his ſon'. This inſtance of pride, which really im- 
plies meanneſs, as if he could receive honour from 
any alliance, was fo well known, that Spain had 
re the moſt. 
important tranſactions, this monarch, ſo little celebra- 
ted for politics or During the life of Hen- 
ry, the king of Spain had ſome hints of be- 
ſowing on that prince his eldeſt danghter, whom he 
afterwards diſpoſed of in marriage to the young ki 

of France, Lewis XIII. At that time the views 


1 Kennet, p. 703. 748. 
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gage James into a 
of Cleves, which was 
between the proteſtant and 
the bait did notthen take ; and James, in conſequence 
of his alliance with the Dutch, and with Henry IV. 
ooo men, under the command 


. 


fador in England ; a man whoſe was the more 
becauſe covered with the appearance of frank. 
and fincerity ; whoſe politics were the more dan- 
diſguiſed under the maſk of mirth 


determined to contract no alliance with a be- 
retic, catered into 9 * James, which 

protracted, dit every di int- 
— — bis hopes of feces”. The 
tranſactions in Germany, fo important to the Au- 
ſtrian greatneſs, became every day a new motive for 
this duplicity of conduct. 

great revolation of manners which 

ed during the fixtcenth and the ſeventeenth centuries, 
the only nations who had the honourable, though 


often melancholy advantage, of making an effort for 


their expiring privileges, were ſuch as, together with 


the principles of civil liberty, were animated with a 
zeal for religious parties and opinions. Beſides the 
irreſiſtible force of ſtanding armies, the European 
princes poſſeſſed this advantage, that they were de- 


m Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 2. © La Boderie, vol ii. p. 30. 
n. 1610. 1 p Franklyn, p. 71. - 
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_ Lufatia, Auſtria, even the kingdom of 
took part in the quarrel ; and throughout 2-1] theſe 
populous and martial provinces, the ſpirit of diſcord 
and civil war had univerfally diffuſed ufclf 5. 


Moravia, 
H 


q Ruſbworth, vol. i. p. 7, 8. 
H 3 and 
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CH A r. which had been manufactured by the patentees, was 
ZW univerſally found to be adulterated, and to be com. 
2633. poſed more of copper than of the precious metals, 


Theſe grievances 8 repreſented to the 
king; and they met with a very gracious and 
cordial reception. He ſeemed even thankful 60. 
the information given him; and declared himſelf aſha- 
med, that fuch abuſes, unknowingly to him, had 
crept into his adminiſtration. *+ I affure yon, 
faid he, had I before heard theſe things complain. 
ed of, I would have done the _— 
* and out of parliament have puniſhed them as 
«© yerely, and peradventure more, than you now in- 
tend to do ©.” A ſentence was paſſed for the pa- 
niſument of Michel and Mompeſſon . It was exe- 
cuted on the former, The latter broke priſon and 
eſcaped. Villiers was, at that time, ſent purp 
on à foreign employment; and his guilt being leis 
enormous, or lefs apparent, than that of the others, 
he was the more eaſily protected by the credit of his 
brother Buckingham. 


their ſcrutiny, and ſtill with a reſpectful hand, into 


other abuſes of importance. The great ſeal was, at 
that time, in the hands of the celebrated Bacon, crea- 
ted Viſccunt St Albans; a man univerſally admired 
for the greatneſs of his genius, and beloved for the 
courteouſucſs and humanity of his behaviour. He 


d Franklyn, p. 51. Ruſhworth, p. by Buckingham, and that he ſuppoſed 

_ it to be the king's pleaſure. The lords 

e Franklyn, p. 52. Ruſhworth, were fo offended at theſe articles of 

vol. i. p. 27. detcnce, though neceſiary to the at- 

f Yelverton, the attorney: general, torney-general, that they fined him 

was accuſed by the commons for draw- 10,000 pounds to the king, 500 to 

ing the patents for theſe monopolies, the duke. The fines, however, were 

and for ſupporting them. He apolo - afterwardsremitted. Franklyn, p. 55+ 
gized for himſelf, that Le was forced Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 31, 32, &c. 


Was 


raged by this ſucceſs, the commons carried 


; _ ö ; „ 2 
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was the great ornament of his age and nation ; and CHAP. 


nought was wanting to render him the ornament of 


re Celire of preferment, 
mg to his dignity, and might re- 
ſtrain his profuſe inclination to expence, that could 
be requiſite neither for his honour nor entertaiament. 
want of cxconomy, and his indulgence to ſervants, 
AAA 
his prodigality, he had been tempted to take 
= by the — preſents, and that in a very 
open manner, from ſuitors in chancery. It appears, 
that it had been uſual for fromer chancellors to take 
$; and it is pretended, that Bacon, who fol- 
d the fame dangerous praflice, had ſtill, ia the 
ſeat of juſtice, preſerved the integrity of a judge, and 
had given juſt decrees againſt thoſe very perſons from, 
whom he received the wages of iaiquity. Com- 
plaints roſe the louder on that account, and at laſt 
reached the houſe of commons, who fcnt up an im- 
| AT againſt him to the peers. Ihe chancel- 
, conſcious of guilt, deprecated the vengeance of 
his judges, and endeavoured, by a general avowal, 
to eſcape the confuſion of a ſtricter enquiry. The 
lords inſiſted on a particular confeſſion of all his cor- 
He acknowledged twenty-eight articles; 
and was ſentenced to pay a ſine of 40,000 pounds, to 
be impriſoned in the "Tower during the king's plca- 
fure, io be forever incapable of any oflice, place, or 
employment, and never again to fit in parliament, or 
come within the verge of the court. 
Ibis dreadful ſentence, dreadful ro a man of nice 
ſenſibility ro honour, he furvived five years; and, 
being releaſed in a little time from the Tower, his 
genius, yet unbroken, ſupported itſelf amid(t invol- 
ved circumſtances and a depreſſed ſpirit, and ſhone out 


in literary productions, which have made his guilt 
or weakneſſes be forgotten or overlooked by poſte- 
uy. 


nature itſelf, but that ſtrength of mind which 21. 


enar.riy. In 


XLVI. 


were the great pa 

redreſs of all grievances 

and to this principal they were c : 
the regard and confideration of the public. 


the king reſolved, under pretence of the advanced 
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conſideratiap of his great merit, the kit 
remitted his fine, as well as all che other parts eng 
ſemence, conferred on him a large penſion of 1800 


A 
#5 


Z5 


11 
1 


8 
f 


office, they now 
pen to complaints of every kind; they 
their reſearches into many grievances, which, thoi 


ſeaſon, to interrupt their proceedings; and he ſent 
them word, that he was determined, in a little time, 
to adjourn them till next winter. The commons made 


— bot agyants. Gm form of writs cas. fo before 
NY peers firſt > mk yo fanmade joan) 
: - 5 


came into practice while held ſtonc s Commentary, vol. Ui. p. 44. 
ſeal. Appeals, under the ; 4 


appliation 1 
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»pplication to the lords, and defired them to join in C. 4. P: 
2 petition for delaying the adjournment ; which was . 
refuſed by the upper houſe. The king regarded this 264: 
project a joint petition as an attempt to force him 
from his meaſures : He thanked the peers for their 
refuſal ro concur in it, and told them, that, if it were 
their defire, he would delay the adjournment, bur 
would not ſo far comply with the requeſt of the low- 
er houſe *. And thus, in theſe great national affairs, 
the ſame peeviſhneſs which, in private altercations, 
often raiſes a quarrel from the ſmalleſt beginnings, 
a natural coldneſs and diſguſt between the 
ing and the commons. , - 
During the receſs of parliament, the king uſed e- Rupture be- 
very meaſure to render himſclf popular with the na- Nagandbe 
tion, and to appoſe the riſing ill- humour of their re- commons 
He had voluntarily offered the parlia- 
ment to cireumſcribe his own prerogative, and to a- 
for the future his power of granting mono- 
polies. He now recalled all the patents of that kind, 
and redreſſed every article of grievance, to the num- 
ber of thirty-ſeven, which had ever been complained 
of in the houſe of commons'. But he gained not the 
end which he Tbe diſguſt, which had ap- 
at parting, could not fo ſuddenly be diſpelled. 
He had likewiſe been fo imprudent as ro commit to 
priſon Sir Edwin Sandys *, without any known cauſe, 
befides his aftivity and vigour in diſcharging his duty 
as member of parliament. And, above all, the tran- 
ſactions in Germany were ſufficient, when joined to 
the king's cautions, negociations, and delays, to in- 
fame that jealouſy of honour and religion which pre- 
vailed throughout the nation. This fummer, the 
| bag 


h Ruſbworth, vol. i. p. 35- ſtory this ſeffion. One Floyd, a pri 
1 Ibid. vol. I. p. 36. p- 733. ſoner in the Fleet, a Catholic, h. 

1 1 Dec. 1621. dropped fome expreflions, in private 

1 To ſhow to what degree the na- converſation, as if he were pleaſed 

tion was enflamed with regard to the with the misfortunes of the Palatine 

nate, there occurs a zemarkable and his wife. The commons were iu 

a 
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x6az. ed to the du 
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ke of Bavaria The Upper 
im. conquered by that prince ; and 
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This is almoſt. the ouly preten- = 
of the oo nn Leer 


have 


for 
been fucceſs- 


_—— 
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ſcarcely ever heard of in 


UE 
JE 
l 


times, the commons attacked at once all the king's 
favourite maxims of ent ; his cautious and 
Poa which 
rages. But 


| 


of his prerogati | | 
of advice, to direct his con a& in fuck 


as ſoon 
of the commons, he wrote a letter to the ſpeaker, in 
which he ſharply rebuked the houfe for openly de- 


bating matters far above. their reach and capacity, 
and he ſtrictly 


# Franklyn, p. 38, 39. Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 40, 41. Kennet, p. 737- 


Vor. VI. 1 confederates, 
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e ti A u. confederates. In order the more to intimidate 


them, 
xl Vu. 
0 de mentioned the impriſonment of Sir Edwin San- 


dys ; and though he denied that the confinement of 
that member had been owing to avy offence commit 
= in the houſe, he plainly told them, that he 
thought himſelf fully entitled ro puniſh every miſde - 
meanor in parliament, as well during its fitting as af. 
ter its diſſolution; and that he intended rhencefor. 
ward to chaſtife any man, whoſe infolent behaviour 
there ſhould miniſter occaſion of offence . 

This violent letter, in which the king, though be 
teitmitated former s, may be thought not 
to have ated altogether on the defenſive, had the 
effect which might naturally have been expected from 
it: The commons were inflamed, not terrified. Se- 
cure of theit dn larity, and of the bent of the 


tation towards a war with the Catholics abroad, and 
the 


of Popery at home, they little dread- 
ed the menaces of a prince, who was unſupported 
kt en gentle remper would, 
of irfelf, fo ſoon diſarm his feveriry. In a new re- 
inonftrance, therefore, they ſtill infiſted on their 
former remonſtrance and advice ; and t 


hey maintain- 
ed, though in reſpectful terms, that they were en- 
ode o n 


"wich their counſel in all matters 
| of government ; thar, to poſſeſs entire freedom of 
ſpeech, in their debates on public buſincfs, was their 

ancient and undoubted right, and an inheritance 
tranſmitted to them from their anceftors ; and that if 
any member abuſcd this liberty, it belonged to the 
houſe alone, who were witneſſes of his offence, to 
inflict a proper cenſure upon him v. 
So vigorous an anſwer was nowiſe calculated to ap- 
peaſe the king. It is faid, when the approach of 


2 (0. Ruſhworth, p Franklyn, p. 60. Ruſhworth, 
vol. i P. 43. Kennet, p. 747. vol. i. p. 44 Kennct, p. . 


the 


privileges «were derived from the 
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de committee who were to preſent it was notified to CHAP. 
hi twelve chairs to be brought Poe C0 


advice, except 
And he concluded with theſe memorable words :— 
And though we cannot allow of your file, in mentioning 
your ancient and undoubted right and inheritance, but 
would rather have wiſhed that ye had ſaid, that your 
grace and of 
our ance/tors and us, (for the mo/# of them grew from 
precedents, which fhews rather a toleration than inhe- 
ritance ; ) yet we are pleaſed to give you our royal afſu- 
rance, that as long as you contain yourſelves within the 
limits of your duty, we will be as careful to maintain 


and preſerve your lawful liberties and privileges as ever 


any of our predeceſſors were, nay, as to progres our 


| — royal prerogative *. 


This open pretenſion of the kiog's naturally gave 
great alarm to the houſe of commons. They faw 


their title to every privilege, if not plainly denied, 
yet conſidered at leaſt as precarious. It might be 
forfeiced by abuſe, and they had already abuſed it. 


” Ne 17 lum. This 11 Ruſh- 
* e. ſutor 14 OV C- 8 2, 

preſſion is ined os be infolent ane 1 Kennet, 
ifobliging : it was a Latin pro- p. 743. 


12 


They 
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— T hat the — franchiſes, pri. 


2 undoubted birth-right and — of the fub. 
feds of England. 


_ Tie king: informed of theſe encreaſing heats and 
in the houſe, hurried to town, He ſent 
of the commons; and, 


n and ordered his reaſons to be in- 
ſerted in the council- book. He was doubly diſplea- 
ſed, he faid, with IT the lower-houſe, 


enormous claims, and to the moſt unwarrantable u- 
ſurpations upon his prerogative . 

The meeting of the houſe might have proved dan- 
gerous after ſo violent a breach. It was no longer 
poſlible, while men were in ſuch a temper, to finiſh 
any buſineſs, The king, therefore, prorogued the 
parliament, and ſoon after diſſolved it by proclama- 
tion; in which he alſo made an apology to the pu- 
blic for his whole conduct. 

I be leading members of the houſe, Sir Edward 
Coke and Sir Robert Philips, were committed to the 
Tower; Selden, Pym. — Mallory, to other pri- 
fons *. As a lighter puniſhment, Sir Dudley Digges, 
Sir Thomas Crew, Sir Nathaniel Rich, Sir James 


t See note [I.] at the end of the vo- w Franklyn, p. 65. 


* p. 66. Ruſhworth, 
1 Journ, 38h Dec. 1627. vol. I. p. 55+ 


Perrot, 
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2 at leaſt exerciſed, the pre- 


<=Y any _ without his 
of public ſervice. 

2 a powerful man in the houſe of 
commons, and a zealous opponent ↄf the court, was 
made comptroller of the houſehold, Iv 
lor, and Toon after a baron . This 
rable, as being the firſt inſtance, — 


* 


The king having thus, with d raſh and indiſcreet 
a hand, torn off that facred veil which bad hitherto 
covered the Engliſh conſtitution, and which — 
an obſcurity upon it, ſo advantageous to royal pre 

rogative, n ro indulge bimfclt in . 
lirical reaſonings and —_ 
which commenced in 


proc 

affairs *. Such proclamations, if they had any 
fe, ſerved rather to inflame the curioſity of the pu- 
blic. And, in every company or ſociety, the late 
c 

All hiftory, faid the partizans of the court, as 
well as the hiſtory of England, juſtify the king's po- 
fition with 3 


rr 
| N50 was at that time m 


rous than the preſs. — 
read, and ſtill fewer were in the prac- 


i tice of reading. 
I 3 and 


Perrot, joined on commiſſion with others, were ſent c MA. 
to Ireland. in order to execute fome buſineſs . The Xun 
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CHAP. XLS. 


os burnt ties and the commons. 
+ negociaions, therefore, had they been 

ever fo great dexterity, muſt now carry 

with them; and it was eaſy to clude all hi 


purpoſe. Hoftilities are alre d, ſaid 
he, and} doate net bur ] hal — their 


keeping firm poſſeſhon of the Palatinate, till a 
ſpall be concluded between the contend- 


- b Franklyn, p. 57. Ruſbworth, vol. i. p. 38. 
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and, after his death, which about this time, c M A. 
under that of the Infanta. When the conferences Mx: | 
were entered it was found, that the powers of 1624. 
theſe princes ermine in the controverſy were 

was hoped that 

y: His commiſſion 

uon at Btuſſels. 


to keep alive his pretenſions, he was ſtill content to 
follow Ferdinand through all his ſhifts and evaſions. 
Nor was he entirely diſcouraged, even when the Im- 
perial diet at Ratiſbon, by the influence, or rather 
amthoruy of the 
proteſtation of Saxony and of all the Proteſtant 
princes and cities, had transferred the electoral dig- 
nity from the Palatine to the duke of Bavaria. 
Meanwhile, the efforts made by Frederic, for the 
recovery of his dominions, were vigorous. "Three 
armies were levied in Germany by his authority, 
under three commanders, Duke Chriſtian of Brunſ- 
wick, the prince of Baden-Dourlach, and Count 
Mansfeldt. The two former generals were deftcated 
by Count Tilly and the Imperialiſts; the third, 
though much inferior in force to his enemies, ſtill 


maintained the war, but with no equal ſupplies of 


money, either from the Palatine or the king of Eng- 
land. It was chiefly by pillage and free quarters in 
the Palatinate that he ſubſiſted his army. As the 
Auſtrians were regularly paid, they were kept in 
more exact diſcipline ; and James juſtly became ap- 
prchenſive leſt ſo unequal a conteſt, beſides ravaging 
the Palarine's hereditary dominions, would end in 
the total alienation of the people's affeftions from 
their ancient ſovercign, by whom they were plunder- 
ed, and in an attachment to their new 1 

nom 


emperor, though contrary to the 


= and fobmiſſion ro the 
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\ Þ.whom t were protected. He perſuaded, then 
fore, KNA diſarm, under colour of dai 
emperor : And \ 
Mansſeldt was diſmiſſed from the Palatine's ſervice; 
and that famous withdrew his army into the 
Low Countries, and there received a commiſſion 
from the States of the United Provinces. 
To ſhew how little „ 
iatious abroad, there is a pleaſantry me 
2 


carrying 

Palatinate would ſoon be vreſted from 
Auſtria, fo powerful were the fuccours, 
all « Mite vo the «ef ef 

elector: the king of Denmark had agreed to 
contribute io his affiftance a hundred thouiand pick 
led herrings ; the Datch a hundred thouſand batter. 
boxes; and the king of England a hundred thonfand 


ſword which nobody could draw, though ſeveral were 
pulling at it ©, 
with the 


It was not from his 

or the Duke of L that 1 expected any 
ſucceſs in his project of reſtoring the Palatine: his 
eyes were entirely turned towards Spain; and if he 
could effect his ſon's marriage with che Infanta, he 


doubred not but that. after fo intimate a conjunction, 


this other point could cafily be obtained. T he ne- 
gociations of that court being commonly dilatory, 


it was not cafy for a prince of fo little penetration in 


buſineſs to diſtinguiſh whether the difficulties which 


occurred were real or affected; and he was fur» 


priſed, after negociating five years on ſo ſimple a 
demand, that he was not more advanced than at 


| « Parl. Hiſt, vol. v. p. 484. 4 Kennet, p. 749. 
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begioniog. A diſpenſation from Rome was re- H Ar. 
out for = marriage of the Infanta with a Prote- . 1 * 
prince; and the king of Spain, having under- % 
taken to procure that diſpenſation, bad ac- 
quired the means of retarding at pleaſure, or of for- 
warding the marriage, and at the ſame time of con- 
cealing entirely his aftifices from the court of Eng- 
land. 


In order to remove all obſtacles, James diſpatched 
keby, foon after created earl of Briſtol, as his am- 
ador to Philip IV. who had lately ſucceeded his 

father in the crown of Spain. He ſecretly employed 

Gage as his agent at Rome; and finding that the 
- difference of religion was the principal, if not the 

fole difficulty which retarded the marriage, he re- 

ſolved to ſoften that objection as much as poſſible. - 
He iſſned public orders for diſcharging all Popiſh re- 
cuſants who were impaiſoned ; and it was daily ap- 
that he would forbid for the future the 
execution of the penal laws enacted againſt them. 
For this ſtep, fo oppoſite io the rigid fpirit of his ſub- 
jets, he took care to apologize; and he even endea- 
voured to aſcribe it to his great zeal for the r-formed 
religion. He had been making applications, he ſaid, 
to all foreign princes for ſome indulgence to the di- 
ſtreſſed Proteſtants; and he was ſtill anfwered by ob- 
jections derived from the fcvcrity of the Engliſh laws 
againſt Catholics. It might indeed occur to him, 
that zf the extremity of religious zeal were ever to 
abate among Chriſtian ſects, one of them muſt be- 
in; and nothing would be more honoutable for 
Engjand, than to have led the way in ſentiments fo 
wile and moderate. 

Not only the religious puritans murmured at this 
tolexating meaſure of the king: The lovers of civil 
 Lhberty were alarmed at fo important an exertion of 
| Prerogative. But among other dangerous articles of 


| e Faanklyn, p. 69. Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 63. 


x I on 


authority s 


c # 4 Þ. authority, the kings 
_ XL. poſſeſſed of the diſpenſing power; at leaſt, were jg 
1622. 
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of England were at that unt 


the conſtant practice of exerciſing it. Beſides, the? 
the royal prerogative in civil matters was then ex. 
tenſive, the princes, during fome late reigns, had 
been accuſtomed to aſſume a ſtill greater in eccleſiz. 
ſtical ; and the king failed not to repreſent the tole. 
ration of Catholics as a meaſure eatircly of that na 
ture. 
By James's conceſſion in favour of the Catholics, 
he attained his end. The fame religious motives 
which had hitherto rendered the court of Madrid 
infincere in all the ſteps taken with regard to the mar. 
riage, were now the chief cauſe of promoting it. 
By its means, it was there h the Engliſh Catho. 
1 for the future enjoy eaſe and indulgence; 
the Infamta would be the happy inſtrument of 
procuring to the church ſome tranquillity, after the 
many ſ{cvere ions which it had hithertd un- 
dergone. The earl of Briſtol, a miniſter of vigi- 
lance and penetration, and who had formerly oppo- 
ſed all alliance with Catholics, was now fully con- 
vinced of the fiacerity of Spain; and he was ready 
to congratulate the king on the entire completion of 
his views and projects b. A daughter of Spain, whom 
he repreſents as extremely accompliſhed, would ſoon, 
he faid, arrive in England, and bring with her an 
immenſe fortune of two millions of picces of cight, 
or 600,000]. Sterling; a ſum four times greater than 
Spain had ever before given with any princeſs, and 
almoſt equal to all the money which the parliament, 
during the whole courſe of this reign, had hitherto 
granted to the King. But what was of more im- 
portance to James's honour and happineſs, Briſtol 
conſidered this match as an infallible prognoſtic of 
the Palatine's reſtoration ; nor would Philip, be 
thought, ever have beſtowed his ſiſter and fo large 


£ Ruſbworth, vol. i. p. 232. g hid. p. 69. 
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à fortune, unde 
into 2 war with England, 


So exact was his intelli- 


| e boaſts, had never eſcaped him; and he found 
that they had all along conſidered the marriage of 
' the Infanta and the refitudion of the Faleinnte nx 
meaſures cloſcly connected, or altogether inſeparable '. 
However little calculated James's character to Extort 
ſo vaſt a conceſſion; however i the meaſures 
which he had purſued for attaining that cud ; the am- 
baſſador could not withſtand the plain evidence of 
facts, by which Philip aow demonſtrated his finceri- 
pages * » "ay too, like a wiſe man, he conſidered, 
« of reaſons of ſtate, which are ſuppoſed folely to in- 
fluence the councils of monarchs, are not always the 
motives which there predominate ; that rhe milder 
views of gratitude, honour, friendſhip, generoſity. | 
are frequently able among princes as well as private 
perſons, to counterbalance theſe ſelfiſh confiderarions ; 
that the juſtice and moderation of James had been 
ſo conſpicuous in all theſe tranſactions, his reliance on 
Spain, his confidence in her friendſhip, that he had 
at laſt obtained I oi ane of than nation, fo 
celebrated for honour and fidelity. Or if politics 
muſt ſtill be ſuppoſed the ruling motive of all public 
meaſures, the mariime power of England was fo con- 
fiderable, and the Spaniſh dominions fo divided, as 
-might well induce the council of Philip to think, that 
'a fincere friendſhip with the maſters of the fea could 
not be purchaſed by too great conceſhons ®, And as 
James, bad been allured and 


. MIA 


. See Lanklyn, p. 71, 72. Ruß- 
worth, vol. i. 


under the profpet of entering next day CHA». 
— 
that the moſt ſecret counſels of the Spaniards, . 
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wa to them, to whom they 


eg E dejations. 
0 e 


ſhe muſt ſtill conſider herſelf as a melancholy vic- 
e, dad could not but think with averſion 


tim of 
of that day when ſhe was to enter the bed of a 
ranger; and paſſing into a foreign country and a 
new family, bid adicu for ever to her father's houſe 
nd to her native land: That it was in the prince's 
| e 


ligation on her as would attach the molt. indiffe- 
tent temper; as would warm the coldeſt affections : 
That his journey to Madrid would be an unexpetted | 
gallantry, which would equal all the fictions of Spa- 
ni romance, and, ſuiting the amorous and enterpri- 
ſing character of that nation, muſt immediately in- 
troduce him to the princeſs undef the agrecable cha- 
rafter of a devoted lover and daring adventurer : 
That the negociations with regard 


Vor. VI. 


for their diſpatches, 
them of all the reaſons which had de- 


and Buckingham returned 


to change his reſolution ; and he beg- 
deſiſt from fo fooliſh an adventure. The 


DT ad. 


informed 
termined 
ged them to 


[ed 


| 


and filent tears. Bu 


i. 


forgive any man w 


g, with great a 
made his apology, by denying 


communicated the matter to 
ſelf affailed, as well 
of Buckin 


fon, 
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many 


% 
finding him- 


that 
by the boiſterous importunines 


earneſtneſs, forrified 


had 


any; and 


he warm intreaties of his 


gham, 


whoſe a 


© bid. vol. i. p. 16. 


as by t 
tions had hitherto, on other oc- 
ons, been always dutiful, never carneſt ; he had 
again the weakneſs to aſſent to their purpoſed journey. 


pplica 


caſions, 


= Clarendon, vol. i. p. 14. 
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It was agreed that Sir Francis Cottington alene, the 
prince's ſecretary, and Endymion Porter, gentleman 


of his bed-chamber, ſhould accompany them; and 


the former being at that time in the ami-chamber, 
rieren 
an honeſt man, and therefore he was now to truſt 
him in an affair of the higheſt importance, which he 
was not, upon his life, to diſcloſe to any man what- 
ever. © Cottington, added he, © here is 
Charles and Stenny,“ (theſe ridiculous appella. 
tions he uſually gave to the prince and Buckingham) 
ho have a great mind to go poſt into Spain, and 
« fetch home the Infanta: They will have but two 
more in their company, aud have choſen you for 
„ one. What think you of the j * Sir Fran- 
cis, who was 2 prudent man, and had reſided ſome 
ears in Spain as the king's agent, was ſtruck with 
all the obvious objections to fuch an enterpriſe, and 
fcrupled not to declare them. The king threw him- 
ſelf upqp his bed, and cried, I to/d you this before ; and 
fell into a new paſſion and new lamemtations, com- 


plaining that he was undone, and ſhould Joſe Baby 
Charles. | | 


The prince ſhowed by his countenance that he 
was extremely diflatisfied with Cottington's diſcourſe; 
but Buckingham broke into an open paſhon againſt 
him. The king, he told him, aſked him only of the 
journey, and of the manner of travelling; particulars 
of which he might be a competent judge, having 
gone the road fo often by poſt ; but that be, with- 
out being called to it, had the preſumption to give 
his advice upon matters of ſtate, and againſt his ma- 
ſter, which he ſhould repent as long as be lived. 
A thouſand other reproaches he added, which put 
the poor king into a new agony in behalf of a fer- 


vant, who, he foreſaw, would ſuffer for anſwering 
him honeſtfy. Upon which he faid with ſome emo- 
| tion, 
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| , by God, Stenny, you are much 10 blame for CHA vp. 
22 27% „ to the queſtion . 
44757 alte him, and very hongſtly and wiſely ; 22. 
you knn, be ſnid no more than I tald you before he 
Sled in. However, after all this paſſos on boch 
ſdes, James renewed his conſent; and proper direc- 
„ journey. Nor was he now 
N — the whole intrigue was 


13382 as well as pur- 
igual coming by . pit and impetuoſicy. 
4 „3 which ſo well characteriſe the 


perſons, ſeem to have been related by Cottington to 
Lord Clarendon; from whom they are here tranſcri- 
bed; e 
in hiſt 
*. The prince 20d Backing ham, with their two at- 
tendants, and Sir Richard Graham, maſter of horſe 
tw Buckingham, paſſed diſguiſed and undiſcovered 
through France; and they gven ventyred into a 
court-ball at Paris, where Charles faw the Princeſs 
Henrietta, whom he afterwards eſpouſed, and who, 
r and beauty. 
In eleven days after their from London, 
hep apired a Mord a] Grp eye bad by own: 
a unuſpal among great princes. 1 
monarch — paid Charles a viſu, exprelſed pre 70 
the utmoſt gratitude for the confidence 
ok Sam proteſtations of a correh 
cndience and friendibip. By the moſt ſtudicd civi- 
OK howed the read whe be hone as bis 
rojal gueſt. He gave him a golden key, which 
opened all his apartments, that the prince might, 
without any introduction, have acceſs to him at all 
hours : He took the left, hand of him on every occa- 
hon, except in the apartments aſſigned to Charles; 
12 he faid, the prince was at home. 


Charles 
vas introduced · into the palace with the fame 3 
3 | 
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ſo accomplithed a miniſter as Briſtol, 

ume to himſelf all the merit of it. They | 
Infanta's fate, who maſt be approached by a man, 
whoſe temerity ſeemed to reſpect no laws, divine or 


of paying court to the Spaniſh, became defirous of 

ing a contempt of the Engliſh urite. 
— The duke of Buckingham 
own attachment to the Spaniſh 
of Spain was extreme ; that he would contribute to 
every meaſure which could cement the friendſhip 
between England and them; and that his peculiar 
ambition would be to facilitate the prince's marriage 
with the Infania. But, he added, 'with a fincerity 
equally infolent and indiſcreet, 'With regard to you, 
Sir, in particular, you muſt not conſider me as your 
„ 
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with a be- 
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ding the influence which 
urally acquire after the arrival 
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hole 
ui it after maintained, a total aſcen- 


agreeable to this pacific 

and indigent monarch. - Bur, findivg his only fon 
bent againſt a match, which had always been oppo- 
fed by his people and his parliament, he yielded to 
difficukies which he had not courage or ſtrength of 
mind ſufficient to overcome. The prince, therefore, 


# Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 103. Clared- b Hadcket's Life of Williams. 
© Com, wol. I. P. 37. | 
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treaty 
broken. 
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mſclf 


hi 


y uſed by Buck- 


inglorious, both for 


equally unaccountable. 
the expedĩents alread 


embroil the two nations. Determined, 


, by means 
But, though 


his maſter 


nee 


reftoration of his ſon-in-law, failed at laſt of his 


ingha 


and 


for the nation ; 


Ide king, having broken with Spain, was obliged 15:4 


to concert new meaſures ; and, without the aſſiſtance 
ep of any kind could be 

taken. The benevolence which, during the inter- 
val, had been rigorouſly exacted for recovering the 
end, had 


of parliament, no effectual it 


p 80. Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 112. 
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$ Ruſbworth, vol. i. p. 114. 


palatinate, though levied for fo popular an 
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This narrative, which, mportance 
of the occafion, and the ſulemnity of that aſſembly 
to which it was delivered, deſerves great blame, was 
yet vouched for truth by the prince of Wales, who 
was preſent ; and the king himſelf lent it, indireftly, 
his authority, by telling the 8 t that it was 
by his orders Buckingham laid the whole affair be- 
fore them. The conduct of theſe princes it is diſſi- 
cult fully to excuſe. It is in vain to plead the youth 
and inexperience of Charles; unleſs his inexpericace 
and youth, as is probable *, if not certain, really led 
him into error, and made bim ſwallow all the ſalſi- 
tes of Buckingham. And though the king was here 
hurried from his own meaſares by the impetuofity of 
others; nothing ſhould have induced him to profti- 
tute his character, and ſeem to vouch the impoſtures, 
at leaſt falſe colourings, of his favourite, of which 
ke had fo good reaſon to entertain a ſuſpicion *. 
Buckingham's narrative, however artfully diſgui- 
d, contained fo many contradictory circumſtances, 
as were fſufficicat to open the eyes of all reafonable 
men; but it concurred fo well with the paſſions and 
prejudices of the parliament, that no f was made 
of immediately adopting it. Charmed with having 
obtained at length the oportunity, fo long wiſhed for 


h Franklyn, p. 89, 90, 97, Kc. houſe not to take Buckingham's mar- 
Ruſbworth, vol. i. p. 119, 120, &c. rative for his, though it was laid be- 
n fore them by his order. — 

at vol. vi. p. 104. James was proba 


£ 


i 
to have been carricd fo 
_ & It muſt, however, be confeſſed, by his favourite. 

That the king afterwards warned the 1 Parl. Hiſt. vol. vi. p. 75. 


cf 
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© 8 4 P. of going to war with Papiſts, they little thought of 
> ces; but immediately adviſcd the 


parliament. Sir Edward Coke, in the 
hank of coctttens, called dim the Sevicur of the ne- 
tion . Every place refounded with his prai 
And he himſclt, intoxicated by 2 popularity which 
he fo little time, and which he fo ill defer- 
ved, violated all duty ro his indulgent 
entered 1 | 


raged 
biſhops, and felling the dean and chapter lands, ins 
defray the expences of a Spaniſh war — | 


PRA would engage io ſupport him. 
of their ſincerity in this reſpect, doubts which the 
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ged to exchange the of peace for the ine-cnay. 
vitable calamicies of war. He repreſented ro them Xt | 
the immenſe and continued expence requiſite for mi- "2824, 
litary armaments ; and beſides ſupplies, from rime 
to time, as they ſhould become neceſſary, he de- 
manded a vote of fix ſubſidies and twelve fifteenths, 
28 2 proper Rock before the commencement of ho- 
ies. He told them of his intolerable debts, 
chiefly contracted by the ſums remitted to the Pala- 
tine” ; but he added, that he did not inſiſt on any 
for his own relief, and that it was ſufficient 
him, if the honour and of the public 
ided for. To remove fuſpicion, he, 
ever ſtrenuouſly maintained his prerogative, 
who had even extended it into ſome points e- 
ſteemed doubtful, now made an imprudent conceſ- 
fron, of which the conſequences might have proved 
fatal to royal authority : He voluntarily offered, that 
the money .voted ſhould be paid to a committee of 
and ſhould be iſſued by them, without ' 
deing intruſted to his t . The commons 
willingly accepted of this conceſſion, fo unuſual to 
an Engliſh monarch ; they voted him only three ſub- 
| fidies and three fifreenths © : And they took no no- 


tice of the complaints which he made of his own 
wants and necefhities. 


Advantage was alſo taken of the preſent good a- 
and 


between the king 


parliament, in order 
to paſs the bill againſt 1 ha 


monopolies, which had for- 
merly been encouraged by the king, but which had 
failed by the rupture betweer him and the laſt houſe 
of commons. This bill was conceived in ſuch terms 


as to render it merely declaratory ; and all monopo- 
lies were condemned as con ro law and to the 


known liberties of the It was there ſuppoſed, 
that every ſubject of England had entire power to 


p See note at the end of the Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 137. 
- —< 5 Libs Sonar . 
diſpoſc 
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Ex 4x: gifpe ſe of his own aftions, provided be did no inj - 
to any of his fellow · ſubjects; and that no 2 
tive of the kiag, no power of any magiſtrate, no- 
ing but the authority alone of laws, could reſtrain 
freedom. The full proſecution of this 


in the cafe of chancellor Bacon, and which had Hain 
Gormant for near two centuries, except when they 
ſerved as inftruments of royal vengeance. The 
ear! of Middleſex had been raiſed, by Buckingham's 
intereſf, from the rank of a London merchant, to be 
wreafurer of England; and, by his activity and ad- 
dreſs, ſeemed not unworthy of that preferment. But, 
' as he incurred the diſpleaſure of his patron, by ſcru- 
pling or refuſing fome demands of money during the 
prince's relidence in Spain, that favourite vowed re- 
venge, and employed all his credit among the com- 
mons to procure an impeachment of the treaſurer. 
The king was extremely diffarisfied with this mea- 
fare, and propheſied ro the prince and duke, that they 
would live to have their fill of parliamentary proſe- 
cutions*. In a ſpeech to the parliament; he endea- 
voured to apologize for Middleſex, and to foften the 
accuſation againſt him. The charge, however, was 
fill maintained by the commons; and the treaſurer 
was found guilty by the peers, though the miſde- 
meanors proved againſt him were neither numerous 
nor important. The accepting of two preſents of 
five hundred pounds a- piece, for paſſing wo patents, 
See note [O] at the end of the-volume. u Parl. Hiſt. vol. vi. p. 79. 
z Clarendon, vol. i. p. 23. 


was 


pliciry, on ono ay rep this afleveration. After all 29:h May. 
theſe tranſactions, the parliament was prorogued by 

the king, who let fall ſome hints, though in gentle 
as; Fab foe wh be cnntaIG of whale 
unkindneſs, in not ſupplying his neceſſities . 


w Franklyn, p. y Parl. Hiſt. vol. vi. p. 37. 
x Sec =: waa eg $7. z Franklyn, p. 20g. 
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* 
that miniſter, w 


caprĩces 
ſtand no hints; and noth 


author both of the prince's journey to Spain, 
the breach of the marriage treaty. The ar- 
Briſtol he i longed for; and it 
hoſe wiſdom 


ing but expreſs orders from 
him to make that demand, 


"GM 


r of jealouſy 
Junes, whaſe wonkna, 


| q dg og 
arrival in England; and though be was ſoon relea- 
ſed from confinement, yet orders were carried him 


| from the king, to retire to his country ſcat, and to 


abſtain from all attendance in parliament. He obey- 
ed; but loudly demanded an opportunity of juſtify- 
ing himſelf, and of laying his whole conduct before 
his maſter. On all occaſions he proteſted his inno- 
cence, and threw on bis enemy the blame of every 
miſcarriage. Buckingham,, and, at his inſtigation, 
the prince, declared, that they would be reconciled 
to Briſtol, if he would but acknowledge his errors 
and ill-condu& : But the fpiriced nobleman, jealous 
of his honour, refuſed to buy favour at fo high a 
price. James had the cquity to fay, that the infilt- 
ing on that condition was a. ſtrain of uncxampled 


_ tyranny: But Buckingham ſcrupled nor to affert, 


* 
with his uſual preſumption, that neither the king, 
the prince, nor himſelf, were as yet ſatisſied of Briſ- 
F te þ 
_ While the attachment of the prince to Buckiag- 
bam, while the timidity of James, or the ſhame of 
changing his favourite, kept the whole court in awe; 
the Spaniſh ambaſſador, Inoiofa, endeavoured to o- 
— the king's eyes, and to cure his fears, by inſtil- 

ng greater fears into him. He privately flipped in- 
to his band a paper, and gave him a ſignal to read 
it alone. He there told him, that he was as much 
2 priſoner at London as ever Francis I. was at Ma- 
b Ruſhwortb, vol. i. p. 145. c 1d. vol, i. p. 259. 


L 2 drid ; 
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0 2 drid; chat uy prince 


, 
to ſome of his hunting 
whole adminiſtration to Charles; and t 


r i 
and ſo much abuſed his fri ip and beneficence®. 
What credit James gave to this repreſentation 
does not appear. He only diſcovered ſome faint 
ſymproms, which he i 
pore faQion with Buckingham. 


founded on the fyſtem of enmiry 
mily, and of war to be carried on for the recovery | 
of the Palatinate. 

The ſtates of the United Provinces were, at this 
time, governed by Maurice; and that iri 
prince, ſenſible that his credit would languiſh 
peace, had, on the n of the twelve years 
truce, renewed the war with the Spanih monarchy. 
His great capacity in the military art would have 
compenſated the inferiority of his forces; had not 
the Spaniſh armies been commanded by Spinola, 2 
general equally renowned for conduct, and more ce- 
lebrated for enterprize and activity. In ſuch a ſnua - 
tion, nothing could be more welcome to the repu- 
blic than the P. of a rupture between James 
and the Catholic king ; and they flattered themſelves, 
as well from the * union of intereſts between 
them and England, as from the influence of the pre- 

 f:nt conjuncture, that powerful fuccours would foon 
march to their relief. Accordingiy, an army of ſix 


4 Ruſtworth, vol. 5. p. 144* Hacket's Life of Williams. Coke, p. 107. 
thouſand 
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and ſent over cn A P. 
| noblemen, ., 
Oxford, Southampton, and Willoughby, who 1624. 
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* err Palatine*." Bur 
ED hee views 
Richlieu, 
the French 


4, 
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junction with agland 
embraced, and? all 3 ima nable encou- 


As againſt all al- 
2 by bis fub a 
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that his ſon would be degraded by receiving 
into his bed a princeſs-of leſs than royal extraction. 
After the rupture, therefore, with Spain, nothing 
remained bur an alliance with France ; and to that 


himſelf . The fame 


— 1 But Bamb uss 20fald le bis fon ſhould be 
r diſappointed of a bride; and, therefore, 


is poſterity. 
of England, however, it muſt be confeſſed, always 
pretended, even in their memorials to the French 
court, r 
the Catholics, were inſerted in the marriage treaty 


— to pleaſe the pope, and that their Tric eas. 
cution 


th France, 
e rance, ſecretly 


| As much as the concluſion of the marriage treaty 
— ago king, as much were all the mi- 


Tn: ble, both from the extreme 


Frankendale, and even promiſed a fafe-condut 
for the garriſon through the Spaniſh Netherlands : 
But there was ſome territory of the empire interpo - 
{ed between her ſtate and Palatinate ; and for 
over that territory, no terms were ſtipulated*, 
this chicanc, which certainly had not been em- 
_ with Spain had been preſerved, the 


other half, weakened by ſickneſs, 
1625 a body to march into the Palatinate *. 
ended this ill-concerted and fruitleſs expedition ; the 


the prince, whom he exhorted to bear 2 
b affection for bis wife, but to preſerve a conſtancy 
religion ; to protect the church of England ; and 


1 Franki, p. 104; Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 154. Dugdale, p. 24. 


to 


of calumny and flattery, of fatire and panegyric. 
And the factions, which began in his time, being 
fill continued, have made his character be as much 
diſputed to this day, as is commonly that of princes 
who are our contemporaries. Many virtues, how- 
ever, it muſt be owned, he was poſſeſſed of; but 
ſcarce any of them pure, or free from the contagion 
of the neighbouring vices. His generoſity border- 
ed on profuſion ; his learning, on pedantry ; his paci- 
fic diſpoſition, on imity ; his wiſdom, on cun. 
ning; his friendſhip, on light fancy and boyiſh fond- 

neſs. While he imagined that he was only maintain- 
ing his own authority, he may perhaps be ſuſpected, 
in a few of his actions, and ſtill more of his preten- 
fions, to have ſomewhat encroached on the libertics 
of his people : While he endeavoured, by an exact 
neutrality, to acquire the good-will of all his neigh- 
bours, he was able to preſerve fully the eſteem and 
regard of none. His capacity was confiderable ; but 
fitter ro diſcourſe on general maxims than to conduct 
any intricate buſineſs. His intentions were juſt ; but 
more adapted to the conduct of private life, than to 
the government of kingdoms. Aukward in his per- 
fon, and ungainly in his manners, he was ill qualified 


m Ruſliworth, vol. i. p. 143. 


to 


tremes *r 
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rogance. And, upon pronoun- 
ced of * 42 ſullied 


with weakneſs and embelliſhed by humanity. Of po- 
political courage he certainly was deſtitute ; and 
thence chiefly is derived the ftrong prejudice which 
againſt bis perſonal bravery : An i 
er, which muſt de owned, — 
Re 
He was only once married, to Anne of 
who died on the 3d of March 161g, in the forty. 
fifth year of her age ; a woman eminent neither for 
her virtues. She loved ſhows and 

potleſicd little taſte in 


Palatine. She was aged twenty- 
nine years. bog alone remained of fix legitimate 


A 22 this reign, 

were Whytgift, who died in 1604 ; Bancroft in 1610; 

Abbot, who furvived the king. The chancellors, 

Lord Elleſmore, who reſigned in 1617; Bacon was 

firſt lord * till 1619 ; then was created chan- 

| n., 
of high real was created lord keeper in 
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1618; r . 
Middleſex, diſplaced in 1624; Mari. ; 
borough ſucceeded. The lord admirals- were, the 
Nottingham, who reſigned in 1618; the carl, | 
e The ſecretarĩes of , 
ſtate were, the earl of Saliſbury, Sir Ralph Win- 
wood, Nanton, Calvert, Lord Conway, Sir Alber- 
tus Moreton. 
The numbers of the houſe of lords in the firſt par 


liament of this debe, were ſeren-cight temporal 
parliament of 


The numbers in the firſt 
were nincty-ſeven. CRE ED 
period, created nineteen new pecrages above thoſe 
that expired. 

WIRES of mens. bs he ff t of 
this reign, conſiſted of four hundred and fixty ſeven 
members. Ir appears, that four revived 
their charters, which they had formerly neglected. 
And as the firſt parliament of Charles conſiſted of 
four hundred and ninety-four members, we may infer 
that James created ten new boroughs. 


CE" 


. 
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may not be improper, at this period, to make 2 
1 and to take a ſurvey of the ſtate of the 


” * 


kingdom, with regard to government, manners, fi- 


mances, arms, trade, learning. Where a juſt notion 


is not formed of theſe particulars, hiſtory can be little 
inſtructive, and often will not be intelligible. a 
We may ſafely pronounce, that the Eng Civil ge- 

— 44 at «ſhare nn of the-Scottiſh line, - of England. 
much more arbitrary than it is at preſent, the prero- 

gative leſs limited, the liberties of the ſubject leſs ac- 
curately defined and fecured. Without mentioning 

other particulars, the courts alone of high commit- 


This hiftory of the houſe of Stuart of what was delivered in the 
was written and publiſhed by the au- of Elizabeth. The author, in 
thor the hiſtory of the houſe of to obviate this objection, has can 
Tutor : e it happens that ſome celled ſome few paſſages in the fore- 
pallages, particularly in the prefent going chapters, 


ſion. 
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prince. 
parliament, 


veral years after the king's acceſhon, that not above 
forty-fivg clergymen had then been deprived. All 
the CarSlics too were liable to be puniſhed by this 
court, if they exerciſed any act of their religion, or 
fent abroad their children, or other relations, to re- 
ccive that education which they could not procure 
them in their own country. Popiſh prieſts were 
thrown imo prifon, and might be delivered over to 
the law, which puniſhed them with death; though 
that ſeverity had been ſparingly exerciſed by Eliza+ 
beth, and never almoſt by James. In a word, that 


liberty of conſcience; which we ſo highly and fo jult- 


ly value at preſent, was totally ſuppreſſed; and no 
enxerciſe of any religion but the eſtabliſhed, was per- 
mitted throughout the kingdom. Any word or wri- 
ting which tended towards hereſy or ſchiſm, was pu- 
niſhable by the high commiſſioners, or any three of 


tendency : 


on every - Archbiſhop 
that he was informed by Bancroft, the primate; ſe- 


em: They alone were judges whatexpreſſions had that 


| 


Whoever refuſed this oath, thoug ever 

juſtly, that he _ thereby be brought to accuſe 
or his deareſt friend, was puniſhable by im- 
priſonment: And in ſhort, an inquiſitorial tribunal, 
all its terrors and iniquitics, was erected in the 

Full diſcretionary powers were beſtow- 
ed with regard to the enquiry, trial, ſentence, and pe- 
nalty inflicted ; excepting only that corporal puniſh- 
were reſtrained by that patent of the prince, 
which erected the court, not by the act of parliament, 
which em him. By reaſon of the uncertain 
limits, which ſeparate eccleſiaſtical from civil cauſes, 
all accuſations of adultery and inceſt were tried by 


the court of high commiſſion ; and every complaint 
of wives againſt their haſbands was there examined 
and 


- On like pretences, every cauſe 
which regarded conſcience, that is, every cauſe, 
could have been brought under their juriſdiction. 
But there was a ſufficient reaſon, why the ki 
would not be folicitous to ſtretch the juriſdiction 
this court: The ſtar chamber poſſeſſed the fame au- 
thority in civil matters; and its methods of proceed - 
ing were equally arbitrary and unlimited. The ori- 
gin of this court was derived from the moſt remote 
antiquity *; though it is pretended, that its power 


ry VU. In all times, however, it is confeſſed, it en- 


had firſt been carried to the greateſt height by Hen- 


| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 


wn, 
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law or ſtatute. 
or ſhall have ſufficient ocra- 


We have had al 
fion, during the courſe of this hiſtory, to mention 
the difpenſing power, the power of impri of 
eating loans « and benevolence, of preſſing and 
quartering ſoldiers, of altering 
ing monopolics. Theſe branches of power, if not di- 
realy oppoſite to the principles of all free govern. 
ment, muſt, at leaſt, be acknowledged dangerous to 
freedom in a monarchical conſtitution, where an e- 
ternal jealouſy muſt be preſerved agaioſt the ſovereign, 
and no diſcretio powers muſt ever be entruſted 
to him, by which the or perſonal liberty of 
any ſubject can be affect The kings of England; 
however, had almoſt conſtantly exerciſed theſe 
powers; and if, on any occafion, the prince had been 
obliged to ſubmit to laws enafted againſt them, he 
had ever, in praQtice, eluded theſe laws, and return- 
ed to the ſame arbirtary adminiſtration. During al- 
moſt three centuries before the acceſſion of James; 
the regal authority, in all theſe particulars, had ne- 
ver once been called in queſtion. 

We may alfo obſerve, that the principles in gene- 
ral which prevailed duriog that age, were fo favour · 
able to monarchy, that they beſtowed on it an au- 
thority almoft abſolute and unlimited, facred and 
indefcaſible. . 

The meetings o lament were fo precarious; 
their ſeſſions fo 2 compared to the vacations; 


that, when men's eyes were turned upwards in ſearch 


of ſovereign power, the prince alone was apt to 
ſtrike them as the only permanent magiſtrate, inveſt- 
ed with the whole majeſty and authority of the ſtate. 
The great complaiſance 100 of parliaments, during 


During ſeveral centuries, no reign had paſſed without ſume forced loans 
ſo 


from the ſubject. : 


| | iſtence *, The prerogative 
crown was repreſented by lawyers as ſomething real 
and durable; like thoſe eternal eſſences of the ſchools, 
which no time or force could alter. The ſanftion of 
religion was, by divines, called in aid; and the Mo- 
narch of heaven was ſuppoſed to be intereſted in ſup · 
porting the authority of his earthly vicegerent. And 
though it is pretended, that theſe doctrines were 
more openly inculcated and more ſtrenuoufly infiſted 
on during the reign of the Stuarts, they were not 


theſe exalted ideas of kingly 
prerogative, beſides the articles of ju- 
| precedent, was, by many, fup- 
poſſeſs an incxhauſtible fund of latent 


might be exerted on any emergence. In every 
xovernment, neceffity, when real, ſuperſedes all laws, 


r See note [ Q_] at the end he e See nate RI t de end of the 
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Appendix, and levels all limirations : But in the Engliſh govery 
ment, convenience alone was conceived to authoriſe 
exXiraordi act of regal power, and to render 
Ry * Hence the ſtrict obedĩ- 
ence required to proclamations, during all periods of 
the Engliſh hiſtory ; and, if James has incurred blame 
on account of his edicts, it is on TEES 
quently iflued them at a time when t began to 
2 not becauſe he ſinſt aſſumed or ex, 
tended to an unuſual degree that exerciſe of authori- 
ty. + Of his maxims in a parallel cafe, the following 
is a pretty remarkable inſtance. 2 
the ĩnſpection of priſons, and had beſtowed on them 


From the uncertain 
undefined nature of the Engliſh conftitorion, 
doubes ſprung up in many, that this commiſhon was 


fible, that 

them, they poſſe ſſed gp by 8 

could maintain their dignity, or the laws. 

By the changes which have fince been introduced, 
the liberty and inde of individuals bas been 


rendered much more full, intire, and ſecure; 2 


that, in every government, the magi 
a large revenue and a milnary force, 


or enjoy ſome diſcretionary powers, in order to cxe- 
cute the laws, and ſupport bis own ity. 


We have had occafion to remark, in fo many in- Beelen. 
ſtances, the bigotry which prevailed in that age, men. 


we can look for no toleration among the dif- 
ferent ſects. Two Arians, under the title of here- 
tics, were puniſhed by fire during this period ; and 
no one reign ſince the reformation had been Free from 
like barbaritics. Stowe fays, that theſe Arians were 
offered their pardon at the ſtake, if they would me- 
ric it by a recantation. A mad-man, who called 
himſelf the Holy Ghoſt, was, without any indul- 
gence for his frenzy, condemned to the ſame puniſh- 
ment. Twenty pounds a month could, by — be 
levied on cvery one who frequented not the eſta- 
bliſked worſhin. This rigorous law, however, had 
one indulgent clauſe, that the fines exacted ſhould 
not exceed two-thirds of the yearly income of the 
perſon. It had been uſual for Elizabeth to allow 
thoſe penaltics to run on for ſeveral years, and to 
levy them all at once, to the utter ruin of ſuch Catho- 
lies as had incurred her diſpleaſure. James was more 
humane in this, as in every other reſpect. The pu- 
ritiaus formed a ſect, which ſecretly lurked in the 
church, but pretended. not to any te worſhip 


or diſcipline. An attempt of that kind would have 
© tk beer 


Lo. HR. ca : 1 


* IR ry, An tad he 


\ 


— bt to be eſtabliſhed by la 


' thrown on the Catholic religion, could juſtify, in 
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regarded as the moſt unpardonadle 
king been diſpoſed to grant 
ae te exerciſe 
ir is certain, from the ſpirit of the 
times, that this ſet itſelf would have deſpiſed and 
hated him for it, aad would have him 
with lukewarmaefs and indifference in the cauſe of 

maintained, that they themſelves 
were the only pure church; ——— 


ü reli 


and 
and that 
x queſtion 


no others ought to be tolerated. ſe may be 


pliance with the fixed and known rules of that eſta- 
bliſhment ? Bur were never puniſbed for 


regarded as ſubverſive of 
ſociety. Even ſo great a reafoner as lord Bacon, 
thought that uniformiy in religion was abſolutely 
to the ſupport of government, and that 
no toleration could with ſafety be given to fefaries . 
Nothing but the imputation of idolatry, which was 


the eyes of rhe puritians themſelves, the ſchiſm made 
by the Hugonots and other proteſtants, who lived in 
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w Sec his effay, De Unitate Ecclefie. | » 
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Sir Robert Knightly, vol. vii. edit. 
z Rymer, tom. xvii. p. 532. 
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beitow on a numerous retinae of 
— and nobility. He thought, too, that, by their 

mg together. they became more ſenſible of their 
own ſtrength, and were apt to indulge too curious 


family, imitating thoſe of a rank immed 
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y-t joy as 

— Area prevails fill in pai 
__ "The cater 
1 127,000]. a-year*: They roſe 
Yn "7 

Iatereſt, during this reign, was at ien per cent. till 
1624, when it was reduced to eight. This high in- 
tereſt is an indication of the great profits and ſmall 
of commerce. 


progreſs 
The extraordinary ſupplies granted by parliament, 
during this whole reign, amounted not to more than 


ting to 300,000 pounds, 
ur or Nr 
Theſe were paid in to their own commithoners ; and 
expences of the Spaniſh war were much more 
than ſufficient to exhauſt them. The diſtreſſed fa- 
mily of the Palatine was a great burden on James, 
„ ral The king, it is pretended, 
poſſeſſed not frugality proportioned to the extreme 
natrowneſs of his _ Cz Splendid equipages, how- 
ever, he did not affect, nor coltly furniture, nor a 
luxurious table, nor prodigal miſtreſſes. His build- 


x4 
: 


, 


110 


12 8 


BE 


71 


money, W 
The king obſerved, that Rich, 


es Bnteing 26 c0- dining teas; Kim. U- 
enquity, he found, that Rich had faid, Sow har- 
would that money make me Without heſitation, 
s beſtowed it all upon him, though it amountec 
pounds. He added, Ton think yourſelf very 


haypy in obtaining ſo large @ fum ; but I am ware happy 


" light fancy, than of teaſou 
of it were fuch as could 


not ſuch as were endowed with great merit, or be 
poſſeſſed ralents or populatity, which could firengrh- . 
en his intereſt with the public. 

The fame advantage, we may remark, over the 
people, which the crown formerly reaped from that 
imerval between the fall of the peers and riſe of the 
commons, was now poſſeſſed by the people againſt 

ing the continnance of a like interval. ; 
gn t re- 
venue, by which he could fubfiſt wit hour AP 
plics from parliament ; and he had not yet acquired 
the means of influencing thoſe aſſembics. The eſſects 
of this firuatiod, which commenced with rhe accef- 
ſion of the houſe of Stuart, ſoon roſe to a great * 
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part 
having been made, in the reign 
valuation was always adhered to, and each town 


paid unalterably a particular ſum, which the inhabi- 


tants themſelves affcfled upon their fellow citizens. 
The fame tax in corporate towns was called a tenth; 
becauſe, there, it was, at firſt, a tenth of the move- 


-ables. The whole amount of a tenth and a fifteenth 


throughout the kingdom, or a fifteenth, as it is often 
more conciſely called, was about 29,co01.* The 
amount of a fublidy was not invariable, like that of 
a fifreench. lu the eight of Elizabeth, a ſubſidy a- 


mounted to 120,000]. In the fortierh, it was not 
above 78,000 J. Ir afterwards fell to 70,0001. and 


was continually decreahing”. The reafon is eaſily 


collected from the method of levying it. We may 
learn from the ſubſidy 


bills *, that one ſubſidy was 
given for four ſhillings in the pound on land, and 


wo ſhillings and cight-pence on moveables through- 


-out the counties; a ble tax, had it been 
ſtrickly levied. But this was only the ancient ſtate 
of a fublidy. During the reign ot James, there was 
not paid the twentieth part of that ſum. The tax 
was fo far that a man paid in the coun- 
ry where be lived, though he ſhould poſſeſs eſtates 


in other counties; and the aſſeſſors formed a looſe 
_ eſtimation of his property, and rated him accordiog- 


ly. To preſerve, however, ſome rule in the cſtima- 


ms Coke's Inſt. book iv. chap. i. of p Cake's Inft. book iv. chap. i. fub- 


TIES adv Sd: cont ap iacreaſfe, 


notwithſtanding the great increaſe of money and riſe 
of rents. But there was an evident reaſon, why they 
continually decreaſed. The favour, as is natural to 
ſuppoſe, ran always againſt the crown ; eſpecially 
during the latter end of Elizabeth, when fubfidies 
became numerous and frequent, and the fums levied 
were conſiderable, compared to former ſupplies. The 
afleffors, though accuſtomed to have an eye to an- 
cient eſtimations, were not bound to obſerve any 
ſuch rule; but might rate anew any perſon, accor- 
ding to his preſent income. When rents fell, or 
of an eſtate were fold off, the proprietor was 
to repreſent theſe loſſes, and obtain a diminution 
of his ſubſidy ; but where rents roſe, or new lands 
were purchaſed, he kept his own fecret, and paid no 
more than formerly. The advantage, therefore, of 
every change was taken againſt the crown ; and the 
crown could obtain the advantage of none. And 
to make the matter worſe, the alterations which hap- 
pened in property during this age, were in gencral 
unfavourable to the crown. The ſmall proprietors, 
or twenty pound men, went continually to decay; 
and when their eſtates were ſwallowed up by a 
greater, the new encreaſcd not his ſubſidy. 
So looſe indecd is the whole method of rating ſubſi- 
dies, that the wonder was not how the tax ſhould 
continually diminiſh, but how it yielded any revenue 
at all. It became at laſt fo uncqual and uncertain, 
| that the parliament was obliged to change it into a 
=. during this re bat of 
Ihe price of corn during this reign, and t 

the other neceſſaries of life, was no lower, or was 


father higher than at preſent. By a 2 oft 
| ames, 
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eſtabliſhing pudlic magazines, whenever wheat 


magaz! 

prices then are to be reg w ; though 
for high by our preſent eſſi. 
bread of the poor was at this 
time made of barkey *. The beſt wool, during the 
part of fames's reign, was at thirty-three 
mings a rod ©: Ar preſent, it is not above two. 
thirds of that value; though it is to be preſümed, 
that our exports in woollen goods arc ſomewhat en- 
The finer manufaftores too, by the pro- 
$ of arts and induſtry have rather diminiſed in 
ice, notwithſtanding the great encreaſe of money. 
n Shakeſpare, the hoſteſs tells Falitaff, that the ſhirts 
me bought him were holland at eight ſhillings a- yard; 
a high price at this day, even ſuppoſing, what is not 
probable, that the beſt holland at that time was e- 
qual in goodneſs to the beſt that can now be purcha- 
ſed. In like manner, a yard of velvet, about the 
middle of Elizabeth's reign, was valued ar two-and- 
twenty hillings. It appears, from Dr Birch's life 
_ of Prince Henry *, that that prince, by contract with 
his burcher, paid near 2 groat a- pound throughout 
the year, for all the beef and mutton uſed in his fa- 
mily. Beſides, we muſt canfider, that the general 
turu of that age, which no laws could prevent, was 
the converting of arable land into paſture : A certain 
proof that the latter was found more profitable, and 
confequently that all butcher's meat, as well as bread, | 
was rather higher than at preſent. We have a regu- 
lation of the market with regard to ponltry and fome 
orhet arucles, very early in Charles I. 's reign * ; and 
the prices are high. A turkey cock four ſhillings and 
r . ut. 0 a ium or in- 
pi . ppl, 2 8 — of Woolfe:33- 


: u P. 49. 
Armer. tom. xx. P- 157. w Rymer, tom. xix. p. 51 
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ſpence, a turkey hen three ſhillings, a pheaſant cock 
t hen five, a partridge one ſhilling, a 

two, 2 capon two and fixpence, a pullet one 
2 a rabbit eight pence, a dozen of pi- 
ſhillings *. We muit conſider, that Lon- 
preſen 


Appendis. | 


t is more than three times more popu- 
hat time: A circumſtance which 


diſtance : Not to mention, that theſe regulations by 
authority are always calculated to diminiſh, never to 
encreaſe the market-prices. The contractors for vic · 
tualing the navy were allowed by government eight 
pence a-day for the dict of each man when in har- 
bour, feven-pence ny when at fea”? ; which 
would ſuffice at prefent. The chief difference in ex- 
pence between that age and the preſent conſiſts in the 
imaginary wants of men, which have ſince extremely 
multiplied. Theſe * are the principal reaſons why 
James's revenue would go farther than the fame 


money ia our time ; though the difference is aot 
imagined. 85 


ſo as is uſi 
: The public —— free from the danger and 4m 
expence of a ſtanding army. While James was 
raunting his divine vicegerency, and boaſting of his 
high prerogative, he poſſeiſed not ſo much as a ſingle 
regiment of guards to maintain his extenſive claims: 
A ſuſſicient proof that he fiacerely believed bis pre- 
tenſions to be well grounded, and a ſtrong preſump- 
tion that they were ar lcaſt built on what were then 
deemed ' plauſible arguments. The militia of Eng- 


= We may judgt of the great grie- y „dom i. p. 441. et (eg. 
wuce of purveyance by this circum- 2 This volume was written above 
ſtance, that the purveyors often gave twenty years before the pretent di- 
but fixpence for a dozen of pigeons, tion of 1778. In that — 
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In the year 1583, there was a general review made Append 
of all the men in England capable of bearing arms; g 
and theſe were found to amount to 1,172,000 men, 
according to Ralcigh '. It is impoſſible to warrant 
the exaftneſs of this computation ; or, rather, we 


dence of the king, and by being the ſeat of govern- 
ment, and of all the courrs of juſtice, can prevail o- 
ver their paſſions for their rural villas. 
on, at this time, was almoſt entirely built of 
wood, and in every reſpect was certainly a very ugly 
city. The carl of Arundel firſt introduced the ge- 
neral practice of brick buildings | 
The navy of England was eſtee med formidable in Ny 
Elizabeth's time, yet it conſiſted of thirty-three 
ſhips, beſides pinnaces*': And the of theſe 
would not equal our fourth-rates at preſent. Raleigh 


Ot the invention of ſhipping. This Sir William Petty. 
number is much iuperior to that con- Sir Edward Walker's Political 
tuned in Murden, and that delivered by Diſcourſes, p. 270. | 
Sir Edward Coke to the houſe of com- i Coke's Inſt. book iv. . Con- 
mons; and is more likely, ſultation in parliament for the navy. 


N 2 adviſes 


% 


Appendiz. 2 yifes never to build a 
wo James was not negligent 
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ip of war above 600 tons v. 
In five years 
and 


the navy. 
preceding 1623, he built ten new thi expen- 
fifty thouſand pounds a- year on the fleet, beſides 
the value of thirty-ſix thouſand pounds in timber, 
which he ,annually gave from the royal foreſts". 
ſhip that had ever come from the Eng. 
was built during this reign. She was 
only 1400 tons, and carried fixty-four guns”. The 
ſhips, in caſes of neceſſity, were inſtant. 
ly converted into ſhips of war. The king affirm. 
ed to the parliament, that the navy had never be- 
fore been in fo good a condition. 


Commerce. Every ſeſſion of parliament, during this reign, we 


meet with grievous concerning the decay 
of trade, and the of Popery: Such violent 
propenſity have men to complain of the preſent times, 


and to entertain diſcontent againſt their fortune and 
condition. The king himſelf was deceived by theſe 
popular complaints, and was at a loſs to account for 
the total want of money, which he heard ſo much 
exaggerated*. It may, however, be aflirmed, that, 
during no preceding period of Engliſh hiſtory, was 
there a more ſenſible encreafe, than during the reign 
of this monarch, of all the advantages which diſtin- 
E a flouriſhin Not only the peace which 

maintained was favourable to induſtry and com- 
merce: His turn of mind inclined him to promote 
the peaceful arts: And trade being as yet in its in- 
fancy, all additions to it muſt have been the more evi- 


k By Raleigh's account, in his Diſ- I Journ, Irth March, 1623. Sir 
courſe of the fiſt invention of ſhip- Witham Monfon makes the number 
ping, the fleet, in the twenty-fourth amount only to nine new ſhips, p- 253. 
of the queen, conſiſted only of thirtecn m Stowe. 


ſhips, and were a ted after- u Parl. Hiſt. vol. vi. p. 94. 
wards cleven. He probably reckoned © Rymer, tom. xvii. p. 413. 
fore to be pinnaces, which Coke cal- 

Ed hips. 


dent 
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dent to eye, which was not blinded by mclan- Appendie. 
By an account *, which ſeems judicious and accu- | 


of the latter. Sir Willian Monſon computed the 
i power to be little or nothing inferior 

to the Datch *, which is ſurely an exaggeration. 

The Dutch at this time traded to England with 600 

ſhips; England to Holland with 60 only. 

A of the manufactures, for which the aun. 
Engliſh were then eminent, would appear con- . 
temptible, in compariſon of thoſe which flouriſh 2- 
mong them at preſent. Almoſt all the more elabo- 
rate and curious arts were only cultivated abroad, 
particularly in Italy, Holland, and the Netherlands. 
Ship-building, and the founding of iron cannon, 
were the fole in which the Engliſh excelled. They 
ſeem, indeed, to have poſſeſſed alone the ſecret of the 
latter; and great complaints were made every par- 
hament againſt the exportation of Engliſh ordnance, 
Nine-tenths of the commerce of the ki 
conſiſted in woollen goods. Wool, however, was 
allowed to be exported, till the 19th of the king. 

Its ion was then forbidden by proclamation; 
though that edict was never ſtrictly executed. Moſt 
of the cloth was exported raw, and was dyed and 
drefled by the Dutch ; who gained, it is pretend- . 
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the Engliſh during the reign of Elizabeth; but the 
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mitted, till the abſaute impoſſibility of ſucceſs be ful. 
_—_— 


The paſſage to the Eaſt Indies had been opened to 


trade to thoſe parts was not entirely eſtabliſhed till 
this reigu, when the Eaſt India y received a 
new patent, enlarged their ſtock to 1,500,0001.* 
and fitred out ſeveral ſhips on theſe adventures. In 
1609 they built a veſſel of 1200 tons, the largeſt 
merchant ſhip that England had ever known. She 
was unfortunate, and peri by ſhipwreck. In 


— ugueſc, and gained 
: on of Port * 

tory over forces much fuperior. 
ing years the Dutch company was guilty of great 
injuries towards the Engliſh, in expelling many 
their factors, and deſtroying their ſettlements : But 
theſe violences were reſented with a proper ſpirit by 
the court of England. A naval force was equipped 
under the Earl of Oxford , and lay in wait ft the 
return of the Dutch Eaſt India fleet. By reaſon of 
croſs winds, Oxford failed of his purpoſe, and the 
Dutch eſcaped. Some time after, one rich ſhip was 
taken by vice admiral Merwin; and it was ftipula- 
red by the Dutch to pay 70,0001. to the Engliſh 
company, in conſideration of the loſſes which that 
company had ſuſtaimed*. But neither this ſtipula- 
tion, nor the fear of repriſals, nor the ſenſe 
of that friendſhip which ſubſiſted between Eng · 
land and the States, could reſtrain the avidity 
of the Dutch company, or render them equi- 
rable in their proceedings towards their allies. 
Impatient to have the fole poſſeſſion of the ſpice 
trade, which the Engliſh then ſhared with them, they 
aſſumed a juriſdiction over a factory of the latter in 


b 26th Nov, | | 
: qo 162 d Johnſtoni Hiſt. bb: 19. 


the 


and of Amboyna ; and on 
2 even abſurd pretences, ſeized Fs, 
with their families, and put them to death with the 


moſt inhuman torrures. This diſmal news arrived in 


Fngland at the time when James, by the prejudices 
of his ſubjects, and the intrigues of his favourite, 
was conſtrained to-make a breach with Spain ; and 
he was obliged, after ſome remonſtrances, to ac- 


| quieſee in this | ignity from a ſtate whoſe alliance 


was now become to him. It is remarkable, 
that the nation, almoſt without a murmur, ſubmitted 


to this injury their Proteſtant confederates ; an 
injury which, beſides the horrid enormity of the ac- 


tion, was of _ - * 1 national 
intereſt, than all thoſe which they were ſo impatient 
to reſent from the houſe of Auſtria. 
The exports of Englard from Chriſtmas 1612 to 
Chriſtmas 1613, are computed at 2,487,435l. The 
imports at 2, 141, 151 J. So that the balance in favour 
of England was 346,284 1“. But in 16g2, the ex- 
ports were 2,320,4361. ; the imports 2, 619, 315 L.; 
which makes a balance of 298,879 l. againſt Eng- 
land. The coinage of England from 1 599 to 1619, 
amounted to 4,779,3141. 13s. 4 d. : A proof that 
the balance in the main was confiderably in favour of 
the kingdom. As the annual imports and exports 
together roſe to near five millions, and the cuſtoms 
never yielded ſo much as 200, oo l. a- year, of which 
tonnage made a part, it appears that the new rates 
affixed by James did not on the whole amount to 
one ſhilling in the pound, and confequently were ſtill 
inferior to the intention of the original grant of par- 
lianient. The Eaſt India Company uſually carric4 ont 
a third of their cargo in commodities *. Ihe. ade to 


e Miſſelden's Circle of Commerce, 5 gp fowe inte „„ 
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p. 121, 
f 14. ibid. — on the Ealt In- 
| dia Trade. 
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meeting wi 
a tempeſt, was driven into the Bermudas, and laid 
the foundation of a ſettlement in thoſe iſlands. Lord 


lottery ever known in the kingdom, 
ſuch difficulties attended the ſettlement of theſe coun- 
tries, that in 1614, there were not alive more than 
400 men of all that had been ſent thuher. Aſter 
ſupplying themſelves with proviſions more immedi- 
ately neceſſary for the ſupport of life, the new plant- 
ers began the cultivating of tobacco; and James, not- 
withſtanding his antipatby to that drug, which he af- 
firmed to be icious to men's morals, as well as 
their health *, gave them permiſſion to enter it in Eng- 


k Rymer, tom. xvii. p. 627. 


land; 
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Agpendix. land; n 
bow tjon of it from Spain. By degrees, new nies 
| were eſtabliſhed in that continent, and gave new 
names to the places where they ſettled, leaving that 
of Virginia to the province firſt planted. The iſland 

of Barbadoes was alſo planted in this reign. 
Speculative reaſoners, during that age, raiſed many 
objections to the planting of thoſe remote colonies ; 
and foretold, that after draining their mother-coun. 
try of inhabitants, they would foon ſhake off her 
yoke, and cre an independent government in Ame. 
rica : But time has ſhewn, that the views emertain- 
ed by thoſe who fach generous under. 
takings, were more juſt and folid. A mild govern- 
ment and great naval force have preſerved, and may 
fill preſerve during ſome time, the dominion of Eng. 
land over her colonies. And ſuch es have 
commerce and navigation reaped from theſe eſta- 
bliſhments, that more than a fourth of the Engliſh 


Ahe Agriculture was anciently very imperfect in Eng. 
| W The fudden tranofitions fo often mentioned by 
hiſtorians, from the loweſt to the higheſt price of 

grain, and the prodigious incquality of its value in 
different years, are ient proofs that the produce 
depended entirely on the ſeaſons, and that art had 
as yet: had done nothing to fence againſt the injuries 
of the heavens. During this reign, conſiderable im- 
provements were made, as in moſt arts, fo in this, 
the moſt beneficial of any. A numerous catalogue 
might be formed of books and pamphlets treating 
of huſbandry, which were written about this time. 


'The nation, however, was ſtill dependent on foreigu- 
1 Rymer, tom. zviii. p. 621, 633. 
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for bread; and though its exportation of 
n branch of its com- 
merce, notwithſtanding its probable encreaſe of peo- 
ple, there was, in that period, a regular importation 
from the Baltic as well as from France; and if it e- 
ver ſtopped, the bad conſequences were ſenſibly felr 
by the nation. Sir Walter Raleigh in his obſerva- 
tions computes, that two millions went out at one 
time for corn. It was not till rhe fifth of Elizabeth, 
that the exportation of corn had been allowed in 
England ; and Camden obſerves, that agriculture, 
from that moment, received new life and vigour. 
The endeavours of James, or, more properly ſpeak- 
ing, thoſe of the nation, for promoting trade, were 
attended with greater ſucceſs than thoſe for the en- 
couragement of learning. Though the age was by 
no means deſtitute of eminent writers, a very bad 
taſte in general prevailed during that period ; and the 
monarch himſelf was not a little infected with it. 


— 


On the origin of letters among the Greeks, the Leaning 


genius of poets 
expected, was diſtinguiſhed by an amiable fimplicity, 
which, whatever rudeneſs may ſometimes attend it, 
is ſo firted to expreſs the genuine movements of na- 
ture and paſſion, that che compotitions poſſeſſed of it 
muſt ever appear valuable to the diſcerning part of 
mankind. The glaring figures of diſcourſe, the point- 
ed antitheſis, the unnatural conceit, the jingle of 
words; ſuch falſe ornaments were not employed by 
early writers; not becaufe they were rejected, but 
becauſe they ſcarcely ever occurred to them. An 
eaſy, unforced ſtrain of ſentiment runs through their 
compoſitions ; though, at the fame time, we may ob- 
ſerve, that, amidſt the moſt elegant ſimplicity of 
thought and expreſſion, one is ſometimes ſurpriſed to 
meet with a poor conceit, which had preſented itſelf 
unſought for, and which the author had not acqui- 

| red 


and orators, as might naturally be 


The more early French writers are liable to the 
fame reproach. Voiture, Balzac, even Corncille, 


m The name of Polynices, one of taſte and ſimplicity. What could 
Oedipus's ſons, means in the original Shakeſpeare have worſe ? Te- 
much quarrelling. In the altercativas rence has his inceptio amentiam, n 
between the two brothers, in Aichy- amantivn. Many fimilar inſtances will 
bus, Sophocles, and Euripides, this occur to the learned. It is well known 
conceit is employed; and it is remark- that Ariſtotle trears very ſeriouſſy of 
able, that ſo poor a conundrum could puns, divides them into ſeveral claſſes, 
not be rejected by any of theſe three and recammends the uſe of them to 
Poets, fo jullly celebrated for their orators. 


have 


| tion gave rife to a more natural turn of thought and 
compoſition among that elegant people. . 
Alike character may be extended to the firſt Eng- 
liſh writers ; fuch as Ithed during the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James, and even till long 
Learning, on its revival in this iſland, was attired in 
the fame unnatural garb which it wore at the time of 
its decay among the Greeks and Romans. 
what may be regarded as a misfortune, the Engliſh 
writers were poſſeſſed of great genius before they 
were endowed with any of raſte, and, by that 
means, gave 2 kind of fantion to thoſe forced 


and 


d 


appendix. and at the ſame time, we perhaps adm 
doe beauties, on account of their being 


7 
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ed with ſuch deformities. A ſtriking 
ſentiment, adapted to a fingular character, he fre. 
quently hits, as it were by inſpiration; but a reaſon. 
able poopriety of thought he cannot for any time up. 
hold. Nervous and pictureſque expreſſions, as well 
as deſcriptions, abound in him ; bur it is in vain we 
look either for purity or ſimplicity of diction. His 
total i of all theatrical art and c 
however material a defect; yet, as it affects the 

rather than the reader, we can more eaſi- 
ly excuſe, than that want of taſte which often pre- 
vails in his productions, and which gives way only 
by intervals to the irradiations of genius. A great 
and fertile genius he certainly poſſeſſed, and one en- 
riched equally with a tragic and comic vein; but he 
ought to be cited as a proof, how dangerous it is to 
rely on theſe advantages alone for attaining an excel. 
lence in the finer arts . And there may even re- 
main a ſuſpicion, that we over. rate, if poſſible, the 
greatneſs of his genias; in the fame manner, as bo- 
dics often appear more gigaatic, on account of their 
being diſproportioned and miſhapen. He died in 
1616, aged 53 years. 

Johnſon poſſeſſed all the learning which was want- 
ing to Shakeſpeare, and wanted all the genius of 
which the other was poſſeſſed. Both of them were 
equally deficient in taſte and elegance, in harmony 
and correctneſs. A ſervile copyiſt of the ancients, 
Johnſon tranſlated into bad Engliſh the beautiful paſ- 
ſages of the Greek and Roman authors, without ac- 
commodating them to the manners of his age and 
country. His merit has been torally eclipſed by that 
of Shakeſpeare, whoſe rude genius prevailed over | 
the rude art of his cotemporary. The Engliſh theatrg | 


n Javcaire dia burbart [ent di/poxcre ad ornare non ni erudituc. Pin. 


has 


pted it. 

a penſi a hundred marks from the king, 
erwards augmented to 2 hundred 
He died in 1637, aged 63. 

had rranflated Taſſo, ef an elegance * 
at the ſame time, with an exactneſs, which, 
Res arc ſurpriſing. Each line in the origi- 
dy ont correſpondent line in 
Harrington's tranſlation of Arioſto 
—— 22 It is to be regret- 
22 poets ſhould have imitated the kalians 
in their ſtanza, which has a prolixity and unif 
in it that diſpleaſes in long performances. They 
otherwiſe, as well as , who went —— 
contributed much to the poliſhing and refining 


the Engliſh verſific ation. 
carcfully ĩnſpected, there 


ln Donne's fatires, when 
pear ſome flaſhes of wit and ingenuity ; but theſe 
totally futfocated and buried by the harſheſt and moſt 
uncouth expreſſion that is any-where to be met with. 
If the poctry of the Engliſh was fo rude and im- 
perfect duxing that age, we may reaſonably expect 
that their proſe would be liable to ſtill greater objec- 
tiohs. Though the latter appears the more eaſy, as 
it is the more natural method of compoſition ; it has 
ever in practice doen found-the mere rate and S- 
cuk; and there ſcarcely is an inſtance, in any lan- 
guage, that it has — 2 degree of perfection, 
before the refinement of numbers and ex- 
preſſion. Engliſh proſe, during the reign of James, 
was written with little regard to the rules of gram- 
mar, and with a total diſregard to the elegance and 


harmony of the period. _ with Latin ſentences 
Var. VI. and 
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appendix. and quotations, it likewiſc imitated thoſe inverſions, 
languages, are entirely contrary to the idiom of the 
Engliſh. I ſhall indeed venture to affirm, that, what. 
ever uncouth and expreſſions occur in old 
books, they were chiefly owing to the unformed taſte 
of the author; and that the language ſpoken in the 
courts of Elizabeth and James, was very little diffe. 
rent from that which we meet with at preſent in good 
company. Of this opinion, the little ſcraps of 
which are found in the parlia jour- 
nals, and which carry an air fo oppoſite to the la- 
boured orations, ſeem to be a ſuſſicient proof; and 
there want not productions of that age, which, being 
written by men who were not authors by proteſlion, 
retain a very natural manner, and may give us ſome 
idea of the which led among men of 
the world. I ſhall particularly mention Sir John Da- 
vis's diſcovery, Throgmorton's, Eſſex's, and Nevil's 
letters. In a more period, Cavendiſh's life of 
Cardinal Wolſey, the pieces that remain of Biſhop 
Gardiner, and Anne Boleyn's letter to the king, differ 
Ettle or nothing from the language of our time. 
The great glory of licerature in this iſland, duri 
the reign of James, was Lord Bacon. Moſt of h 
were compoſed in Latin; though he 
poſſeſſed neither the elegance of that, nor of his na- 
tive tongue. If we the variety of talents di- 
ſplayed by this man, as a public ſpeaker, a man of 
buſineſs, a wit, a courtier, a companion, an author, 
a philoſopher, he is juſtly the object of great admi- 
ration. If we confider him merely as an author and 
philoſopherF the light in which we view him at pre- 
ſent, though very eſtimable, he was yet inferior to 
his cotemporary Galikeo, perhaps even to Kepler. 
Bacon pointed out at a diſtance the road to true phi- 
loſophy: Galilæo both pointed it out to others, and 
. my made 


which ſo much diſtinguiſh 
likeo is a lively and agreeable, though ſomewhat a 
prolix writer. Bart Italy, not united in 


and which forms their grea 
why they beſtow on all their eminent writers, and 
on Bacon among the reſt, ſuch praiſes and acclama- 
tions, as may often appear partial and exceſſive. He 
died in 1626, in the 66th year of his age. ; 
If the reader of Raleigh's hiſtory can have the pa- 
tience to wade through the Jewiſh and Rabbinical 
learning which compoſe the half of the volume, he 
will find, when he comes to the Greek and Roman 
ſtory, that his pains are not unrewarded. Raleigh 
is the beſt model of that ancient ſtyle which ſome 
writers would affect to revive at preſent. He was 
beheaded in 1618, aged 66 years. 
Camden's hiſtory of Queen Elizabeth may be e- 
ſteemed good compoſition, both for ſtyle and matter. 
It is written with fimplicity of expreſſion, very rare 
in that age, and with 8 to truth. It would 
2 not 
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not be too much to affirm, that it is among 
RE es tons witch have yet been 
2 by any Engliſhman. It is well known that 
the Engliſh have not much excelled in that kind of 
literature. He dicd in 1623, ages 73 years. 

We ſhall mention the king himſelf at the end of 
theſe Engliſh writers; becauſe that is bis place, when 
conſidered as an author. It may fafely be affirmed, 
that the mediocrity of James's talents in literatur 
joined to the great change in national taſte, is one 
cauſe of that contempt under which his memory la- 
bours, and which is often carried by party- writers 
to a extreme. It is remarkable, how different 
from ours were the ſentiments of the ancients with 
regard to learning. Of the firſt twenty Roman em- 
perars, counting from Cæſar to Severus, above the 
half were authors; and though few of them ſeem io 
have been eminent in that profeſſion, it is always re- 
marked to their praiſe, that, by their example, they 
literarare. Not to mention Germanicus, 
and his daughter Agrippina, perſons fo nearly allied 
to the throve, the greater part of the claſſic writers, 
whoſe works remain, were men of the higheſt qua- 
lity. As every human advantage is attended with 
inconveniencies, the change of men's ideas in this 
particular may probably be aſcribed to the invention 
of printing; hich has rendered books fo common, 
- aa flender fortunes can have acceſs to 

em. 

That James was but a middling writer, may be al- 
lowed : That he was a comemptible one, can by 
no means be admitted. Whoever will read his Ba- 
filicon Doron, particularly the two laſt books, the 
wo yy of os Es, his anſwer to Cardinal 

crron, almoſt ſpeeches and meſſages 10 
parliament, will confeſs him to have poſſeſſed no 
mean genius. If he wrote concerning witches and 
apparitions, Who, in that age, did not admit the 

reality 


we may 
ignorance of an age; but never ſhould pronounce 
concerning the folly of an individual, from his ad- 
mitting popular errors, conſecrated by the appear- 
ance of religion. 

Such a ſuperiority do the purſuits of literature poſ- 
ſeſs above every other occupation, that even he who 
atains but a mediocrity in them, merits the pre-emi- 
nence above thoſe that excel the moſt in the common 
and vulgar profeſſions. The ſpeaker of the houſe of 
commons is uſually an eminent lawyer; yet the ha- 


polite literature, muſt be 
conſidered as being yet in its infancy. Scholaſtic 
learning and polemical divinity retarded the growth 
of all true knowledge. Sir Henry Saville, in the 
preamble of that deed by which he annexed a falary 
to the mathematical and aſtronomical ors in 
Oxford, fays, that geometry was almoſt torally aban- 
doned and unknown in England ®. The beſt learn- 
ing of that age was the ſtudy of the ancients. Ca- 
ſaubon, eminent for this ſpecies of knowledge, was 
invited over from France by James, and encouraged 
by a penſion of 300 J. a- year, as well as by church 
ts*. The famous Antonio di Dominis, 
archbiſhop of Spalatro, no difpicable philoſopher, 
came likewiſe into England, and afforded great tri- 
umph to the nation, by their gaining ſo conſiderable 


o Rymer, tom. Xvi. p. 217. Þ bid. p. 20g. 
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Sg foop after : a—__ 
' vanced to ſome eccleſiaſtical preferments *, received 


not encouragement fufficient to ſatisfy his ambition. 
N N bats hady, where he hed bn cen 


q Rymer, tom. xvii. p. 95- 
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at —— Oxford —— Naval 

dition again/t Spain Second parliament—— 
— of Buckingham——liolent meaſures of 
the court Mar with Franc Expedition to the 


ie of Rhe. 


A 


patience to aſſemble the council of the nation ; 


called the fame parliament, which had fitten 
under his father, and which lay at that time under 


ales and careſſes with which he had been 
active in procuring the rupture with the houſe 
t Auſtria. And beſides that he laboured under 
great neceſſities, he haſtened with alacrity to a pe- 
riod when he might receive the moſt undoubted teſti- 
04 mony 


reins of government, than he ſhowed an im- = 
and he would gladly, for the fake of diſpatch, have *7- 


. 


— 


He 
of the members. 2 
of the crown, who had feats 
1 to mention any ſum which 
de expected by him. Secure of the affections 
commons, he was reſolved that their bounty 
entirely their own deed ; unafſked, unfolici. 
— HEINE ICS 


N 
— 


* 


nucs of the crown. 
Charles was loaded with a large debr, — 
his father, who had borrowed both from his 
own ſuhjects, and from foreign princes. They had 
EN cas rants 
with difficulty maintain the dignity of the crown, e- 
ven under the es of « government. 
They were ſenſible, that the prefent war was, ve- 
F the wad of idle cue Inpreninnte wee. 
cations and intreatics, and that they had folemnly 
engaged ro fupport their fovereign in the manage- 
ment of it. They were acquainted with the dith- 
cuky of military enterprizes, directed againſt the 
whole houſe of Auſtria; againſt the king of Spain, 
poſſeſſed of the greateſt riches and moſt extenſive 
dominions of any prince in Europe ; againſt the Em- 
peror Ferdinand, hitherto the moſt fortunate monarch 
of his age, who had ſubdued and aſtoniſhed Germa- 


py by the rapidity of his victories. Deep impref- 


r Ruſhyworth, vol. i. p. 171. Parl. Hiſt. vol. vi. p. 346. Franklyn, p. 108. 
ſions 
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aw, muſt be made by the Foglith fword, 
| 1nd» vigorous offive war ——— theſe 
YT they Sy now fully fu and which 


they held in ſccure poſſeſſion. dy its being ſurround. 
ed with all their other territories. 


| * anſwer, therefore, all theſe great and 
ends; to 


important 
to ſatisfy their young king in the firſt requeſt 


cnar 


e 


which he made them; to prove their ſcnfe of the 


many royal virtues, particularly ceconothy, with 
which Charles was endowed ; rhe houſe of 
conducted by the wiſcſt and adieſt ſenators thar 
ever flouriſhed in England, thought proper to con- 
r , amounting 
to 112,000 

This meaſure, which diſcovers rather a cruel mock. 
ery of Charles, "than any ſerious deſign of fupporting 
him, appears ſo extraordinary, when conſidered in 
all its circumſtances, rhat it naturally fommons up 
our attention, and raiſes an wy concerning the 
cauſes of a conduct, un ted in an Engliſh par- 
lament. So numerous an aſſembiy, compoſed of 
* of various diſpoſitions, was not, it is pro- 
wholly influcnced by the fame motives; and 
— Bane openly their true reaſon. We mal, 
therefore, approach nearer to the truth, if we men- 


tion all the views which the preſent conjuncture could 


ſuggeſt to them. 
It is not to be doubted, but ſpleen and ill-will a- 
gainſt the duke of Buckingham had an influence with 


many. So vaſt and rapid a fortune, fo little merit- 


cd, could not fail to cxcite public envy ; and, how- 
ever men's hatred might have been ſuſpended for a 
moment, While the duke's conduct feemed to g rati- 


fy their paſhons and their p 


s A ſublidy was now fallen to about 56,0001. Cabala, p. 224. firſt e 


peoples 
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On? His 


| remper prompted him to ralc ſuddenly, to 
the higheſt his flatterers and dependents : 


itances which attended this partic 
The nation was very little accuſtomed at that time 
to the burden of taxes, ang had never opened their 
purſes in any degree for ſupporting their ſovereign. 
Even Elizabeth, notwithſtanding her vigour and fru- 
gality, and the neceſſary wars in which ſhe was en- 
gaged, had reaſon to complain of the commons in 
this particular; nor could the authoricy of that prin- 
ceſs, which was otherwiſe almoſt abſolute, ever ex- 
tort from them the requiſue ſupplies. Habits, more 
than reaſon, we find, in every * to de the go- 
verning 


5 


The match with France, and the articles in favour 
of Catholics, which were ſuſpected to be in the trea- 
ty, were like wiſe cauſes of diſguſt to this whole par- 
ty: Though it muſt be remarked, that the connec - 
tions with that crown were much leſs obnoxious to 
the Proteſtants, and leſs agreeable to the Catholics, 


Toall theſe cauſes we muſt yet add another of con- 
Moment. 122 


enn. 


In this dilemma, men of fuch aſpiring geniuſes and 


ble: The means, regular 
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ſerve, was almoſt entirely governed by a ſet of men 
of the moſt uncommon capacity and the largeſt views : 
Men,” who were now formed into a regular party, | 
and united as well by fixed aims and as by 
the hardſhips which ſome of them had undergone in 
— Sie E Among theſe we may mention 
names of Sir. Edward Coke, Sir Edwin Sandys, 
Philips, Sir Francis Seymour, Sir Dud. 
Sir John Elliot, Sir Thomas W 
and Mr Pym. Animated with a warm 
liberty, theſe generous patriots ſaw with 

| power exerciſed by the crown, ' 


favourable to kingly power, and had 
been able, — to preſerve ſome ſmall 
remains of liberty ; ic would be impoſſible, they 
t , when all theſe pretenſions were methodi- 


red and praſecuted by the enereaſing knowledge of 


the age, to maintain any thadow of popular govern- 
ment, in oppoſition to fach unlimited authority in 
the ſovereign. It was neceſſary to fix a choice: Ei- 
ther to abandon entirely the privileges of the people, 
or to ſecure them by firmer and more preciſe barriers 

than the conſtitution had hitherto provided for them. 


ſuch i fortunes could not long deliberate : 
They boldly embraced: the ſide of freedom, and re- 
ſolved to grant no ſupphes to their neceſſitous prince, 
without extorting conceſſions in favour of civil liber- 
ty. The end, they eſteemed beneficent and no- 
and conſtitutional. To 
grant or refuſe ſupplies was the undoubted privi- 
lege of the commons. And as all human govern- 
ments, particularly thoſe of a mixed frame, are in con- 
— — OL * 


CHARLES L 
inge of favourable incidents, in order to ſecure the 
ſubjeft, as for monarchs, in order to extend their 
own authority. With pleaſure they beheld the King 
involved in a foreign war, which rendered him every 
day more dependent on the parliament; while 
at the ſame time the ſituation of the kingdom, even 
without any military preparations, gave it ſufficient 
ſecurity againſt all invaſion from foreigners. Per- 
haps too, it had partly from expeRations 
of this nature, that the popular leaders had been fo 
urgent for a rupture with Spain; nor is it credible, 
that religious zeal could fo far have bliaded all of 
them as to make them diſcover, in ſuch a meaſure, 

appearance of necefſiry, or any hopes of ſucceſs. 
* however natural all theſe ſentiments might 
to the country party, it is not to be imagined 
Charles would entertain the ſame ideas. 
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heard ſo highly extolled in parliament, he could not 
conjefture the cauſe of fo ſudden an alteration in 
their opinions. And when the war, which they 
themſelves had fo earneſtly folicited, was at laſt com- 
menced, the immediate defertion of their ſovertign 
could not but ſcem unnacountable. Even 
though no farther motive had been ſuſpected, the 
refuſal of ſupply in ſuch circumſtances, would natu- 
rally to him appear cruel and deceitfu! : But when 
he perceived that this meaſure proceeded from an 
intention of encroaching on his authority, he failed 


not to regard theſe aims as highly criminal and trai - 


terous. Thoſe lofry ideas of monarchical power, 
which were very commonly adopted during that age, 
and to which the ambiguous nature of the Engliſh 
conſtitution gave fo plauſible an appearance, were 
firmly rivetted in Charles; and however moderate 


his 


popular aſſemblies to take advan- c Hay. 


— 


_— Strong- - 
ly prejudiced in favour of the duke, whom he had 


' 
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CH LA P. his 4 natural and unavoidable prepoſſeſ. 
292 joined to the late uniform prece- 
2 in favour * — prerogative, had made him regard 
"RIS tenets as certain and uncontroverted. 
Tanght tq conſider even the antient laws and con- 
ſtitution more as lines to direct his conduct than bar. 
riers to withſtand his power ; a conſpiracy to q—« 
new ramparts, in order to ſtraiten his 
peared but one degree removed from open ſedlition 
and rebellion. So attrocious in his eyes was fuch a 
deſign, that he ſeems even unwilling to impute it to 
x July. the commons: And, tho' he was conſtrained to ad- 
journ the parliament by reaſon of the plague, which 
at that time raged in London; he immediately re- 
aflembled them at Oxford, and made a new attempt 

to gain from them ſome in ſuch an 
as © ſupplies argent 
Parkamens Charles now found himſelf obliged to depart from 
* Ozford. that delicacy which he had formerly maintained. — 
By himſclf or his miniſters, he entered into a parti- 
cular derail, both of the alliances which he had form- 
ed, and of the military operations which he had pro- 
den He told the parliament, that, by a promiſe 
of ſubldies, he had engaged the king of Denmark to 
take part in the war; that this monarch intended to 
enter Germany by the north, and to rouſe to arms 
thoſe princes, who imparictly longed for an oppor- 
tunity of afferting the liberty of the empire; that 
Mansfeldt had — * to penetrate with an Eng- 
kiſh army into the Palatinate, and by that quarter to 
excite the members of the evangelical union ; that 
the ſtates muſt be ſupported in the unequal warfare 
which they maintained with Spain; tbat no leſs a 
ſum than 700,0c01. a- year had been found, by com- 
putation, requiſite for all theſe purpoſes; that the 
maintenance of the fleet and tbe defence of Ireland 
demanded an annual expence of 400,0c01. that he 


o „ P. 25, 26. 


himſelf 
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ic ſervice, his whole revenue, and had ſcarcely 
fafficient for the daily ſubſiſtence of himſelf and 
is family * ; that, on his acceſſion to the crown, he 
a debt of above 300,000 pounds, contrafted 
by his father, in ſupport of the Palatine ; and that, 
while Prince of Wales, he had himſelf contrafted 
debts, notwithſtanding his great frugality, to the a- 
mount of 70,000 pounds, which he had ex | 
entirely on naval and military armaments. After 
mentioning all theſc facts, the king even condeſcend- 
ed to uſe entreaties. He faid, that this was 
the firſt that he had ever made them; that he was 
young, and in the commencement of his reign ; and, 
if he now met with kind and dutiful ufage, it would 
endear to him the uſe of parliaments, and would for 
ever preſerve an entire between bim and 
o theſe reaſons the commons remained inexora- 
ble. Notwithſtanding that the king's meaſures, on 
the ſuppoſition of a foreign war, which they had 
conſtantly demanded, were altogether uncxception- 
able, they obſtinately refuſed any farther aid. Some 
members favourable to the court, having infiſted on 
an addition of two fifteenths to the former ſupply, 
even this pittance was refuſedy ; though it was 
known, that a fleet and army were lying at Portſ- 
mouth, in great want of pay and proviſions; and 
that Buckingham the admiral, and the treaſurer of 
the navy, had advanced on their own credit near a 
hundred thouſand pounds for the fea-ſervice =. Be- 
fides all their other motives, the houſe of commons 


had made a diſcovery, which, as they wanted but a 


Parl. Hiſt. vol. vi Journ. - . 
N Nee 


Parl. Hi. vol. vi. p. 399. Franklyu, 2 Pacl. MA val. ve. p. 390- 


pretence 


already exhauſted and anticipated, in the c mn a y. 


—_— 


ena r. prerence for their reſuſal, inflamed them againſt the 
F 
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court and againſt the duke of Buckingham. 

When James deſerted the Spaniſh alliance, and 
courted that of France, he had promiſed to furniſh 
Lewis, who was entirely deſtitute of naval 
with one ſhip of war, together with ſeven armed 
veſſels, hired from the merchants. Theſe the French 
court had pretended they would employ againſt the 
Genoeſe, who, being firm and uſeful allies to the 
Spaniſh monarchy, were naturally regarded with an 
evil eye, both by the king of France and of Eng. 
land. When theſe n ar 
rived at Diepe, there a ſtrong ſuſpicion, that 
they were to ſerve againſt Rochelle. The failors 
were inflamed. That race of men, who are at pre- 
fent both careleſs and ignorant in all matters of reli- 
gion, were at that time only ignorant. "They drew 
up a remonſtrance to Fennington, their commander; 
and figning all their names in a circle, leſt he ſhould 
diſcover the rin they laid it under his 
prayer-book. Pennington declared, that he would 
rather be hanged in England for diſobedicnce, than 
sight againſt his brother Proteſtants in France. The 
whole ſquadron failed immediately to the Downs. 
There they received new orders from Buckingham, 
lord admiral, to return to Diepe. As the duke 
knew, that authority alone would not ſuffice, he 
employed much art and many ſubtleties to engage 
them to obedience ; and a rumour which was ſpread 
that peace had been concluded berween the French 
king and the Hugonots, aſſiſted him in his 
When they arrived at Diepe, they found that they 
had been deceived. Sir Ferdinando Gorges, who 
commanded one of the veſlels, broke through and 
xeturned to England. All the officers and fail- 
ors of all the other ſhips, notwithſtanding great 
offers made them by the French, immediately de- 
ferred. One gunner alone preferred duty W 
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LIL in charging 2 cannon before Rochelle *. The , — 


which hiſtorians have taken to record this frivo- 
lous event, proves with what pleaſure the news was 

The houſe of commons, when informed of theſe 
tranſations, ſhowed the fame attachment with the 
failors for the Proteſtant religion; nor was their zcal 
much better guided by reafon and found > It 
was not conſidered, that it was highly probable the 
king and the duke themſelves had here been decei- 
ved by the artifices of France, nor had they any ho- 
ſtile intention againſt the Hugonots; that, were it o- 
therwiſe, yet might their meaſures be juſtified by 
the moſt obvious and moſt received maxims of civil 
policy ; that, if the force of Spain were really fo ex- 
orbitant as the commons imagined, the French mo- 
narch was the only prince that could oppoſe its pro- 
grefs, and preſerve the balance of 3 that his 
power was at preſent fettered by the Hugonors, who, 
being poſſeſſed of many privileges, and even of forti- 
hed rowns, formed an empire within his empire, and 
kept him in perpetual jealouſy and inquictude ; that 
an infurrection had been at that time wantonly and 
voluntarily formed by their leaders, who, being diſ- 
guſted in ſome court-intrigue, took advantage of rhe 
never- failing of religion, in order to cover 
_ their rebellion ; that the Dutch, influenced by theſe 
views, had ordered a ſquadron of twenty ſhips ro 
join the French fleet employed againſt the inhabi- 
tants of Rochelle; that the Spaniſh monarch, feu- 
fible of the fame conſequences, ſecretly ſupported the 
Proteſtants in France; and that all princes had ever 
facrificed to reaſons of ſtate the intereſts of their re- 
ligion in foreign countries. All theſe obvious conſi- 
| ern 2881. 


Vol. VI. P derations 


care 


to the cauſe of religion ; and he was afterwards e n A* 
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#625 denn, though they bad no ground of complaint a 
the French court, were thought to be as much 


HEE 


Popery; and a little bumanity, be thought, 
was due by che nation to the religion of their ance- 
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onA. jects . The e reaped by this expedient was 
* — compenſation for the diff which it occa- 
16s. fhoned. By means, however, of that ſupply, and 


h with difficulty, 


8 by other expedicuts, he was, thoug 
oR.z. enabled to equip his fleet. It conſiſted of eighty 
vellcls, t and fmall; and carried on board an 
army of 10,000 men. Sir Edward Cecil, lately 
created Viſcount Wimblerpo, was entruſted with the 
Naval ex- command. He failed immediately for Cadiz, and 
— found the bay full of Spaniſh ſhips of great value. 
Spain. He either neglected to attack theſe ſhips, or attempt- 
ed it prepolteroully. The army was landed, and a 
fort taken: But the undiſciplined ſoldicrs, finding 
ſtore of wine, could not be reſtrained from the ut- 
molt exceſſes. Farther ftay appearing fruitleſs, they 
were re · embarked; and the flect put to fea with an 
intention of intercepting the Spaniſh galleons. Bur 
the plague having ſeized the ſeamen and foldiers, 
they were obliged to abandon all hopes of this prize, 
Nov. and return to England. Loud complaints were made 
againſt the court for entruſting fo important a com- 
mand to a man like Cecil, whom, though he poſlſeſ- 
ſed great experience, the people, judging by the e- 
vent, eſtecmed of ſlender capacity. 


3626 Charles, having failed of fo rich a prize, was o- 
 bliged again to have recourſe to a parliament. Tho” 

the ill ſucceſs of his enterpriſes diminiſhed his autho- 

rity, and ſhowed every day more plainly the impru- 

| dence of the Spaniſh war; though the increaſe of 

his neceſſities rendered him more dependent, and 

more expoſed to the encroachments of the commons; 

he was refolved to try-once more that regular and 

$:cond par- COnſtitational expedicat for fupply; Perhaps, too, a 
* little political art, which at that time he practiſed, 
was much truſted to. He had named four popular 

leaders, fheriffs of counties; Sir Edward Coke, Sir 


k Raſh, vol. i. p. 193. Parl. Hiſt, I Franklyn, p. 113. Ruſhworth, 
vol. vi. p. 407. val. 3. 5. 198. 


. Robert 
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Robert Philips, Sir Thomas Wentworth, and Sir c NH A r. 


Francis Seymour; and, though the queſtion had 
been formerly much conteſted , he thought that he 
had by that means incapacitated them from being e- 
k&cd members. But his intention being fo evident, 
put the commons more upon their E- 

patriots ſtill remained to keep up the ill hu- 
; and men needed but little in- 
ſtruction or rhetoric to recommend to them practices 
which increaſed their own 1 and confidera- 
tion. The weakneſs of the court alſo could not more 
evidently appear, than by its being reduced to uſe 
fo incffetual an expedient, in order to obtain an in- 
fluence over the commons. | 


immediately adopted; as if the fame men had been 
every where elected, and no time had intervened 
fince their meeting. When the king laid before rhe 
houſe his neceſſities, and aſked for ſupply, they im- 
mediatcly voted him three fubfidies and three fif- 
teenths ; and though they afterwards added one ſub- 
ſidy more, the ſum was little proportioned to the 
greatneſs of the occaſion, and ill fitted to 
thoſe views of ſucceſs and glory for which the 
young prince, in his firſt enterpriſe, fo ardently long- 
ed. But this circumſtance was not the moſt diſagree- 
able one. The ſupply was only voted by the com- 
mons. The paſſing of that vote into a law was re- 
ſerved till the end of the ſeſſioun A condition was 
thereby made, in a very undiſguiſed manner, with 
their ſovereign. Under colour of redreſſing grie- 
vances, which, during this ſhort reign, could not 
be very numerous, they were to proceed in regula- 
ting and controuling every part of government, which 


m It is always an expreſs clauſe in 38. Yet ſtill great doubts were en- 
the writ of 'fummons, that no ſheriff tertained on this head. See ſouru. 
ſhall be choſen but the contrary prac- gth April 1614. | 
tec had often prevailed. D'Ewes, p. un Journ. 27th March 1626. 
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ed a crime ; much leſs could ſubject him to the pe- 
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The houſe, after ha- 
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ſtandard of law and equity. 


ving voted, upon ſome queries 


of Dr Turner's, that 
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It is remarkable, that the commons, though fo 
much at a loſs to find articles of charge agaiaſt Buck- 
ingham, never adopted Briſtol's accuſation, or im- 
the duke for his conduct in the Spanith trea- 
ty, the moſt blameable circumſtance in his whole 
hte. Herhad reaſon to believe the Spaniards ſin- 


cere in their profeſſions ; yet, in order to gratify his 


x Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 217. Whit- 375, &c. Journ. 25th March 
locke, p. 5. 1626 


5 — 
ar, vol. i p. 306, Kc. & Whitlocke, p. 7. 


privace 


| private paſſons, he bad hurried his maſter and his 


country into 2 war pernicious to the intereſts of both. 
But fo riverted throughout the nation were the pre- 
jndices with regard to Spaniſh deceit and falſehood. 
that very few of the commons feem as yet 


CHAP. 


= 


been convinced that they had been ſeduced by Buck- 


ingham's narrative : A certain proof that a difcove- 
ry of this nature was not, as is imagined by ſeveral 
hiſtorians, the cauſe of fo fuaden and ſurpriſing a 
variation in the meafures of the parliament *, 

While the commons were thus warmly engaged a- 
gainſt Buckingham, the king fcemed deſirous of em- 
bracing every opportunity by which be could ex- 
preſs a contempt and diſregard for them. No one 
was at that time tufficicatly ſcolible of the great 
weight which the commons bore in the balance of 
the conſtitution. The hiſtory of England had never 
hitherro afforded one inſtance, where any great move- 
ment or revolution bad from the lower 
houſe. And as their rank, both conſidered in a bo- 
dy and as individuals, was but the fecond in the 
kingdom, nothing lefs than fatal experience could 
engage the Engliſh princes to pay a due regard to 
the inclinations of that formidable afſembly. - 


Cambridge, dying about this time, Buckingham, 
though lying under impeachment, was yet, by means 
of court-intereſt, choſen in his place. The commons 


_ the more to enrage them, the king himſelf wrote 2 
letter to the univerſity, extolling the duke, and gi- 
ving them thanks for his election *. 
The lord keeper, in the king's name, expreſsly 
commanded the houſc not ro meddle with his miniſter 


reſented and loudly complained of this affront; and 


The earl of Suffolk, chancellor of the univerſity of 


u See note CIT] at the end of the volume. w Ruſbworth, vol. i. p. 37 t. 
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horiry. So violent was the bigo- 

ery of the times, that it was thought a ſufficient rea. 

ſon for diſqualifying any one from holding an office, 

that his wife, or relations, or companions, were Pa. 
piſts, though he himſelf were a conformiſt ©, 

It is remarkable, that perſecution was here chiefly 

puſhed on by laymen ; and that the church was will. 


ing to have granted more liberty than would be al- 


lowed by the commons. The reconciling doctrines 
likewiſe of Montague failed not anew ro meet with 
ſevere cenſures from that zealous afſſembly*f 

The next attack, made by 8 had it 
prevailed, would have proved deciſive. They were 
preparing a — againſt rhe We of ton- 
nage and poundage without conſent of parliament. 
This article, together with the new impoſitions laid 
on merchandize by James, conſtituted near half of 


d Franklyn, p. 195. Ruſhworth. f Ruſhworth, vol. i. 
e See the liſt in Franklyn and Ruſhworth. | IR 
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perhaps a dangerous miniſter ; aud they 
to preſent 2a petition, ; which would then 


| 


* - 


| which he faw 
prepared for him. 's ſole guilt, he 
thought, was the being his friend and favourite. 
All the other complaints againſt him were mere pre - 
es. A liitle before he was the idol of the peo- 
ple. No new crime had fince been diſcovered. Af- 
ter the moſt diligent enquiry, prompted by the great- 
eſt malice, the ſmalleſt appearance of guilt could not 
be fixed upon him. What idea, he aſked, muſt all 
mankind entertain of his honour, ſhould be facrifice 
is innocent friend to pecuniary conſiderations ?— 
hat farther authority ſhonld he retain in the na- 
tion, were he capable, in the beginning of his reign, 
to give, in ſo fignal an inſtance, ſuch matter of tri- 
umph to his enemies, and diſcouragement to his ad- 
herents? To-day, the commons pretend to wreſt his 
miniſter from him. To-morrow, they will attack 
ſome branch of his prerogative. By their remon- 
ſtrances, and promiſes, and proteſtations, they had 
engaged the crown in a war. As foon as they faw 
a retreat impoſſible, without wanting for new inci- 
dents, without covering themſelves with new pre- 
rences, they immediately deſerted him, and refuſcd 
him all re ſupply. It was evident, that they 


t Rub worch, vol. i, p. 400. Franklyn, p. 199. h Franklyn, p. 378. 


defired 


thority with him, endeavoured to interpoſe; and 
they peritioned 


with the parliament, and of their 
ation, before they had time to conclude 
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 « the forms of the conſtirurion : And ther the king ena x. 
« was aQing altogether without any plan; ru 
| 2626. 


road ſurrounded on al fides with the 


og 

x1 = dovind with the parliament, which ſeemed 
ſo difficult to repair, the only rational ecunſel which 
— was immediately to conclude a 
peace with Spain, and to render himſelf, as far as 
1 independent of his people, who diſcovered 
inclination to ſupport him, or rather who 
ſeem to have formed n to a- 

bridge his authority. Nothing could be more 
in the execution than this meaſure, ——ů 
able to his own and to national intereſt. But, be- 
fides the treaties and which be had 
entered into with Holland and Denmark, the king's 
thoughts were at this time averſe to counſels. 
There are two circumſtances in character, 
ſeemingly incompatible, which — him during 
the whole courſe of his and were in part the 
_ cauſe of his misforrunes : was very ficady and e- 
ven obſtinate in his ; and he was eaſily go- 
verned, by reaſon of his facility, and of his deference 
to men much inferior to himſelf both in morals and 
underſtanding. His great ends he inflexibly main- 
tained : Bur the means of attaining them, he 
_ received from his miniſters and * thoug 
not always fortunate in his choice. The violent, im- 
perwous Buckingham, inflamed with a defire of re- 
venge for injuries which he himſelf had 
; and animated with a love of glory which he had not 
— talents to merit, had at this time, notwi his 
profuſe licentious life, acquired an invincible afcend- 
ant over the virtuous and gentle tcmper of the king. 
, ow cnn, which Charles had mingionts os 
I we OD WO oe 
necefiities. Had he poſſeſſed any military 


force, 
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—— 22 22. 
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meaſures of 
the court. 
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force, on which he could rely, it is not imy 
ENTS ance r 
without any regard to parliamentary privileges: So 
high an idea had he received of kingly ative, 
and fo contempiible a notion of the rights be thoſe 
popular aſſemblies, from which he naturally 
thought he had met with fuch ill uſage. But his 
army was new levied, ill paid, and worle diſciplined; 
no-wiſe ſaperior to the militia, who were much more 
numerous, and who were in a great meaſure under 
the influence of the country gentlemen. It behoved 
him, therefore, to proceed cautiouſly, and to cover his 
enterprizes under the pretence of ancicnt precedents, 
which, confidering the great authority commonly eu- 
. by his predeceſſors, could not be wanting to 


A commiſſion was openly granted to compound 
with the Catholics, and agree for diſpenſing with the 
penal laws enafted againſt them. By this expe- 
dient the king both filled his coffers, and gratified 
his inclination of giving indulgence to theſc religion- 
its :* But he could not have employed any branch of 


prerogative which would have been more diſagree- 


able, or would have appeared more exceptionablc, 
to his Proteſtant ſubjects. 

From the nobility, he deſired aſſiſtance : From the 
city, he required a loan of 100,000 pounds. The 
former contributed flowly : But the latter, covering 
themſelves under many pretences and excuſes, gave 
him at laſt a flat refuſal a. ; "I 

In order to equip a fleet, a diſtribution, by order 

of council, was made to all the maritime towns; 
each of them was required, with the afliitance of the 


adjacent counties, to arm fo many veſlels as were ap- 


pointed them. The city of London was rated at 
twenty ſhips. This is the firſt appearance, in Charles's 


m Rufhworth, vol. i. p. 413. Whitlocke, p. 7. 
n Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 415. Frauklyn, p. 206. 
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upon 
to cuſtom, which Cs. hos, in all or- 
caſes, they ſhould be quartered in inns and 
Thoſe who had refuſed or the loan, were 
ture to be loaded with a great number of theſe dan- 
gerous and diſorderly gueſts. - | 
Many, too, of low condition, who had ſhown 
refractory diſpoſition, were preſſed into the ſervi 


rand to the Palatinate. Glanville, an eminent law- 
of parliament, to accept of an office in the navy. 


public diſcont re vent theſe diforders, mar- 
tial law, fo requiſite to the fupport of diſcipline, was 
exerciled upon the foldiers. By a contradiction, 
which is natural when the people are exaſperated, 
the ontrages of the army were coniplained of ; the 


24 | | 
b Ruſbwarth, vel. i. p. 419. e Ibid. p. 437. 
© Ibid. | f Pl. Hal. vol. vii. p. 370. 


remedy 


and hberries of the whole nation? 


But great was at this time the ſurpri 
when Charles, baffled in every attempt 
g Ruſbworth, vol. i. p. 419. Whitlocke, p. 7. | 
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in England a regular ſyſtem 
However | the 


a y not founded on 


politics, but of love and gal- 
was as much fuperior to 


the time when Charles married by proxy 


his equipage, his fine taſte in dreſs, feſti- 
vals, and carouſals, to the 8 
entertained in his favour: 'The aſſabiliy of his be- 
haviour, the gaiety of his mauners, the ificence 
of his expence, encreaſed ſtill farther the gener. ad- 
miration which was paid him. All bufincfs being al- 
ready concerted, the time was entirely ſpent in miri 
and entertainments; and during thoſe id 
ſcenes among that gay people, the duke found 
himſeli in a firuation where he was perſectiy quali- 

| bed 
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fy id Paris, a meſſage was feat him from Lewis, that 
he muſt not think of fuch a journey. In a romantic 
be ſwore, That he would ſee the queen, in 
ſpite of all the power of France; and, from that mo- 
ment, he determined to engage England in a war with 


that kingdom *. | 
of ſome quarrels, excited 


He firſt took 
dy the queen of England's attendants ; and he per- 
ſuaded Charles to diſmiſs at once, all her French ſer- 
vants, contrary to the articles of the marriage trea- 
ty. He cncouraged the Engliſh ſhips of war and 


3 h Clarendon, vol. i. p. k Clarendon, vol. i. p. 8. 
4 ; i Memoigesde Mad. de I Ruſkwerth, vol. i. p. 423, 424. 


privateers 
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—— — 
in London, and Rrongly — Charles 
the ion of theſe di religion- 
| T mr py after the inhabitants of 

Rochelle had been repreſſed by the combined ſqua- 
and Holland, after peace was con- 

ing under Charles's media- 
7 ne 20 2 modtering the 
4 of the Hugonots; that preparations were 
making in every province of France for the 
of their religion ; that forts were crefted 
bridle Rochelle, the moſt conſiderable 
the Proteſtants; that the, reformed in 
* Charles as the bead of 

8 Eos d. autos. ane 
ell as inclination to ſupport them ; 
pig ſubſiſted, Charles might 
———— K 
ſubjeRs ; bur if their liberties were once raviſh. 
Pr 
would ſoon become formidable to Eng · 
land, E o all the neighbouring nations. 

Though Charles probably bore but ſmall favour io 
the Hagonots, who ſo much reſembled the Puritans 
in diſcipline and worſhip, in religion and politics, be 
yet allowed himſelf io be gained by theſe arguments, 
enforced by the ſolicitations of Buckingham. A fleet 
of a hundred fail, and an army of 7000 men, were 
fitted out for the invaſion nn 
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chem entruſted to the command of the du 
W ene dock wh ns eee 


7 
equal incapacity and inexperience. Iuſtead 
of attacking Oleron, # fertile iſland and defencele 


ed at Prie, the fort which he had at firft overlooked; 
ee. 22 he began to think of a retreat; but made it fo un- 
| ſkilfully, that ic was equivalent to a total rout. He 


mn Raſhworth, vol. i. p. 426. a 
n Wicke, p. 8. Sir Philip Warwick, p. 25. 
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„ do any miſchief. The inhabitants of Rochelle, e n 4 ». 
IT. bd been fadkeed to. join the — 
the vengeance. of their maſter, exhanſted 
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CHAP. LL. 


Third Parliament——Petition of right——Proroga. 
tion Death 2 e Seſſion of 
parliament———T onnage and poundage—Armini. 

aniſm——Difſolution of the parliament. 


CHAP. 
LI. 

—— 
1628. 


RE was reaſon to ſome diſorder 
or inſurrection from the diſcontents which pre. 
vailed among the people in England. Their liber- 
ties, they believed, were raviſhed from them; ille- 
gal taxes extorted ; their commerce, which had met 
with a ſevere check from the Spaniſh, was totally an- 
nihilated by the French war; thoſe military honours 
tranſmitted to them from their anceſtors, recei- 
ved a grievous ſtain, by two unſucceſsful and ill-con- 
ducted expeditions ; ſcarce an illuſtrious family but 
mourned, from the laſt of them, the loſs of a fon 
or brother; greater calamities were dreaded from 
the war with theſe powerful monarchies, 
with the internal diforders under which the nation 
laboured. And theſe ills- were aſcribed, not to the 
refraftory diſpoſition of the two former parli 
to which they were partly owing ; but ſolely to 
Charles's obſtinacy in adhering to the counſels of 
Buckingham; a man nowiſe intitled, by his birth, 
age, ſervices, or merit, to that unlimited confidence 
in him. To be facrificed to the intereſt, po- 
licy, and ambition of the great, is ſo much the com- 
mon lot of the people, that they may appear unrea- 
ſonable who would pretend to complain of it : But 
to be the victim of the frivolous gallantry of a fa- 
vourite, and of his boyiſh caprices, ſeemed the ob- 


ject of peculiar indignation. 


In 


would 
and, 


ng 1 — to renew the experiment. 


the ill effects of former obſtina- 
they would probably aſſemble with a reſolution 


reaſonable compliances. The more 


> Pore Myon 
10 ſoften them, it was concerted, by 


Sir Robert Cot- 


ton's 8 that ed in courel 0 thould be the firſt 


Third pas- 
lament. 


of 2 new 
merit, he 


expected that all bis former miſdemeanors would be 


— — 


ſhould be regarded as the firſt 


ven; and that, inſtead of a ty- 


forgi 
rant and oppreſſor, he 


Wa = 


patriot in the nation, 


„ r | 


hen the commons afſem- 


tet hey and profound. 


J 


to be men of the ſame indepen- 


with their predeceſſors, and poſſeſſed of 


mo op that their property was computed to 
furpaſs three times that of the houſe of peers ® 


3 they . 


by boroughs and counties, enflamed, 


by the late violations of liberry ; many 
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which 


by the meaſures of the 


yet, 88 theſe circumſtances, 
might prompt them to embrace violent refolutions, 


they entered upon buſineſs with perfect temper and 


9 Franklyn, p. 230. 


omg genders th 


p Sanderſon, p. zo6, Walker, p. 339- 


decorum. 


Take not this for a threatening,” 


particular men may otherwi 


7 
„ an admonition from bim who, by nat 
© has moſt care of your I 


gracious 
* poſition, and to the defire and weal of his p 
« If this be deferred, neceſſity and the fword of the 
„ enemy make for the others. Remember his 
* majelty's admonmon, | fay, remember it.“ From 
theſe avowed maxims, the commons foreſaw, that, 
if the leaſt handle were afforded, the king would im- 
mediatcly diffolve them, and would thenceforward 
deem himſelf juſtified for violating, in a manner fill 
more all the ancient forms of the conſtitution. 
No remedy could then be looked for, but from in- 
farrecions and civil war, of which the iſſue would 
be extremely uncertain, and which moſt, in all e- 
' vents, calamitous to the nation. To corrett 
the late diforders in the adminiſtration required ſome 
4 Ruſtworth, vol. I. p. 477. Frank- r Ruſbworth, vol. L p. 479. Frank» 
pu, p. 233. | lyn, p. 234. 


new 


and moſt vigorous complaints agai 

under which the nation had lately laboured. Sir 
cis Seymour faid, © This is the great councilof the 
« kingdom ; and here with certaimy, if not here 


y 


—- any thing to give. For 


Vol. VI. 
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os if his majeſty way be perſuaded to take what he 


_ 4 


« will, what need we give ? 
4 That this hath been done, 
« leting of ſoldiers, a thing advantageous to 
< the king's ſervice, and a burthen to the common. 
< — By. che impri of genilemen for re. 
« fuſing the loan, who, if they had done the con- 
« trary for fear, bad been as blameable as the pro- 
« jeftors of that oppreſſive meaſure. To coume. 
% nance theſe proceedings, hath it not been preach- 
< ed in the pulpit, or rather prated, that All we have 
222 s by divine right ? But when preachers 
own calling, and turn ignorant ſtateſ- 
« men, we de ber willing they are to exchange a 

« good conſcience for a bii 

He, I muſt confeſs, is no good ſubject, who 
« would not, willingly and cheerfully, lay down his 
< life, when chat ſacrifice may promote the intereſts 
of his ſovereign, and the the common- 
c wealth. But he is not a 
rr 
<«< gaipſt his will, and his 
By 


of 

ſudject, he is a flave, 
to be raken from him a- 
liberty againſt the laws of 
cc the Arges theſe practices, we 
8 . of our * forefathers, 
13 before their 
< jnrerelt, nay, before their very lives. It will in 
us be a wrong done to ourſelves, to our 


5 ties, to our conſcicuces, if we forego this claim 
© and pretenſion 


« ] read of a cuſtom,” ſaid Sir Robert Philips, 


„ among the old Romans, that once e 
cc 


year 


Id a folemn feſtival, in which their flaves 
„ had liberty, without exception, to ſpeak what 
4 they pleaſed, in order to eaſe their afflicted minds; 
and on the conelſion of the feſtival, the flaves ſe- 
« yerally returned to their former ſervitudes. 


s Frankiyn, P. 243. Ruſbws.th, vol. i. p. 499- 


cc This 


by the bil. 
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- & This jaſticution may, with ſome diſtinftion, well c f f V. 
« ſet forth our preſent ſtate and condition. Aﬀter .,. 
revolution of ſome time, and the grievous ſuf. 
:olent lis we b 
thoſe flaves, obtained, 
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vileges of Engliſh ſubje&s ; that by which 
r- late 
by which arbitrary impriſonments were authorized ; 
he thus proceeded : 

lan live, though another, who has no right, 
© he put to live along with me; nay, I can live 
* though burthened with impoſitions beyond what 
at preſent I labour under: But to have my liber 
« ry, Which is the ſoul of my life, raviſhed from 
me; ro have my perſon pent up in a jail, without 
relief by law, and to be fo adjudged O! im- 
& provident anceſtors! O! unwiſe forefathers ! to 
de fo curious in 


dy! If this be kw, why 
* do we talk of liberties? Why trouble ourſelves 
* with diſputes about a conſtitution, franchiſes, pro- 
* perty of goods, and the like? What may any man 
9 , 

f a * * 
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8 1 am weary of trading theſe ways; and there 
LT & fore conclude to have a ſelect commirtee, in order 


ws ED petition to his majeſty 
« the grievances. And this peri 
% examaned and approved, ma 
„ Ling; of whole 
« to ( our defires being fo reaſonable, our in- 
NR Nei- 
wy, gba, ode ntwer is the critical parlia- 
or that this is the 


legal, and vital liberties ; by reinforcing the laws 
< enatted by our anceſtors by ferting ſach a ſtamp 
pon them, that no licentious ſpirit ſhall dare 
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Though theſe were the king's reflections and re · 
folations before the parliament aſſembled, he did not 
immediately break with them, upon their delay in 
voting him this ſupply. He thought that he could 
erter juſtify any ſtrong meaſure which he might af- 
rerwards be obliged to rake, if he allowed them to 
carry to the urmoſt extremities their attacks upon his 
nment and prerogative*. He contented him- 
If, for the preſent, with ſoliciting the houſe by meſ- 
 fages and ſpeeches. ' But the commons, inſtead of 
hearkening to his ſolicitations, proceeded to carry 
their ſcrutiny into his management of religion', which 
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of un illdfion, which, though familiar, ſcems to have | 
been borrowad from the writitigs of Lord Bacon 


ſhows, that lower natures, being backed by high- 
er, cncreaſe in courage and ſtrength ; and certain- 
* by man; being backed with Omnipotency, is a kiad 
„ of omnipotent creature. All things are poſſible 
4 to him that believes; and where all things are po-. 
«« fible, there is 2 kind of omniporency. Where. 
fore, let it be the unanimous conſent and reſolu- 
« tion of us all to make a vow and covenant hence- 
forth to hold _—_ — and our religion; and 
„then ſhall we he h expect, with a 
a in this world.“ 
Oliver Cromwell, at that time a young man of & no 
account in the nation, is mentioned in theſe debates, 
28 complain.ng of one who, he was told, preached 
flat =, It is amuſing. to obſerve the firſt words 
of this fanatical hypocrite correſpond fo exactly to 
lis character. 
The enquiries and debates concerning tonnage and 
went hand in hand with theſe theologi 
or metaphyſical controverfies. The officers of the 
cuſtombouſe were ſummoned before the. commons, 
to give an account by what authority they had ſeized 
the goods of merchanrs who had refuſcd to pay theſe 
duties: The barons of the exchequer were queltion- 
ed concerning their decrees on that head”. One of 
the ſheriffs of London was committed to the Tower 
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. 1629s. from the table, which ended their gs 
D And a few days after the parliament was diſſolved. 


ee The diſcontents of the nation ran high, on acroum 


Maech 10. of this violent between the king and parſia- 
| ment. Theſe Charles inflamed by his af- 
feftation of a ſeverity which be had not power, nor 
inclination, to to extremities. Sir 
Hobart, Sir Peter Heyman, Selden, Coriton, 
n 
of the laſt tumult in the houſe, which was called ſe- 
dition. With great „ and after ſeveral de. 
lays, they were releaſed ; and the law was general. 
ly ſoppoſed to be wreſted, in order to. prolong their 
impriſonment. Sir John Ellior, Hollis, and Valen- 
tine, were ſummoned to their trial io the king's - 
danced, for n behaviour in par- 
lament; but refuſing ro anſwer before an inferior 
—_ for theie conduct, as members of 2 ſuperior, 
they were condemned to be im during the 
"king's pleaſure, to find furctics Kr vie cant 
 _ viour, and to be fined, the two former a thouſand 
— th latter five hundred *. This ſen- 
rence, by the influence of the crown, ſer - 
ved only to ſhow the king's difregard to the privt- 
of parliament, and to acquire an immenſe ſtock 
popularity to the fufferers, who had fo bravely, 
in oppoſition to arbitrary power, defended the liber 
ties of their native country. The commons of Eng- 
land, though an immenſe body, and poſſeſſed of the 
gre part of national property, were naturally 
| what defenceleſs, becauſe of their e- 
qualiry, and their want of leaders: But the king's 
ſeverity, if theſe proſecutions deferve the name, here 
s Ruſhworch, vol. i. p. 660. Whitlocke 
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of the council of York, and depury of le- 
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that only the dif- 
contented Puritans believed the church ngkad 
to be rela faſt imo Romiſh ſuperſtition: The 


court of Rome itſelf emertained hopes of regaining 
its authority in this iflagd ; and, in order to forwar 

Laud's ſuppoſed good intentions, an offer was twice 

made him, in private, of a cardinal's hat, which he 

declined accepting. His anfwer was, as he fays him» 

ſclf, That fomething dwelt within him, which would nat 

ſuffer bis compliance, till Rome were other than it is". 
k May, N 25 
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t hdy, daughter of the eatl of Devonſhire, 
R was aſked by Laud the rea- 
ſons of her converſion. Tu chiefly, faid the, becauſe 
[ hate to travel in.a crowd. The meaning of this ex- 
preſſion being deminded, ſhe I percerve your 
gract and many others are making baſte to Rome; and, 
therefore, in order to prevent my being crowded, F have 
gone before you. It muſt be conſeſſed, that though 
Laud deſerved not the appellation of Papiſt, the ge- 
duns of his religion was, though in a leſs degree, the 

fame with that of the Romiſh : The fame profound 
reſpet was exacted to the ſacerdotal character, the 
fame ſubmiſſion required to the creeds and deerets of 
fynods and councils, the fame pomp and ceremony 
was affected in worſhip, and the _ nous 
regard to days, poſtures, meats, IS— 
No wonder, therefore, that this prelate was every 
wheze, among the Puritans, regarded with horror, 
25 the forerunner of Antichriſt. | 
"As a ſpecimen of the new ceremonies, to which 


Lad facrificed his own quiet and that of the nation, | 


it may not be amiſs to relate thoſe which he was ac- 
cuſed of employing in the confecration of St Cathe- 
nine 's church, and which were the object of ſuch 
general ſcandal and offence. 8 

On the biſhop's approach to the weſt door of the 
church, a loud voice cried, Open, open, ye everlaft- 
ing deors, that the king of glory enter in! lmme- 
. of the church open, and the 
bilbop entered. Falling upon his knees, with eyes 
elevated and arms expanded, he uttered theſe words: 
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This place is holy ; the ground is holy : In the name of 


the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, I pronounce it holy. 
Going towards the chancel, he ſeveral times took 


up from the floor ſome of the duſt, and three ir in 
the air. When he approached, with his attendants, 
| | EI near 


thould hereafter give to it, any chalices, plate, © 
ments, or utenfils. At every benediction, he, 


many lowly reverences: And coming up to that part 
of the table where the bread and wine lay, he bow- 
ed ſeven times. After the reading of many prayers; 
he approached the ſacramental elements, and gently 
lifted up the corner of the napkin in which the 
bread was d. When he beheld the bread, be 
fuddenly let fall the napkin, flew back a ſtep of tuo; 
bowed three ſeveral times towards the bread ; then | 
he drew nigh again, opened the napkin, and bowed 
as before. | 

Next, he laid his hand on the cup, which had a 
cover upon it, and was filled with wine. He let go 
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d too obſcure for a man raiſed to one of the 
igheſt offices of the crown. And the clergy, it was | 
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the ſame right any other tax might be 
—— thought a powerful fleet, though 
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ing to apologize for bis following ſuch maxims; and 
- that public liberty muſt be fo precarious under ibi 
exorbitant prerogative, as to render an firion not 
only excuſeable, but laudable, in the people. ©. 
Some laws had been enacted, during the reign of 
Henry VII. againſt depopulation, or the converting 
of arable lands into paſture. By a decree of the ſtar 
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at Weſtminſter, and in rhree other towns in 
Robins, who had been an accomplice in 


Such events are rather to be c 


gion. For this flander againſt the archbiſhop, he 
rate and detached incidents, colleficd by the ſevere 


was condemnedin the ſtar- chamber to be fined 1 


behaviour during life, to be waipped, and to be ſet on 
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There are other inſtances of 
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Waterman, belonging to a man of 
with a chien about his : 


by the Earl of Suffolk in a law-fuit ; and he was 20. 
cuſed before the ftar-chamber of having faid of that 
Soblewan, that be was a baſe lord. The cvidenee> 
gainſt him was fomewhat lame; yer, for this flight 
offence, inſufficiently proved, he was condemned to 
pay a fine of 8000 L. one half to the carl, the other 
to the king. | + 

Sir George Markham, following a chace where lord 
Darcy's huntſman was excrcifing his hoands, kept 

cloſer to the dogs than was thought proper by the 

huntſman, who, beſides other rudeneſs, gave him foul - 
= Lite of Clarendon, vol. i. p. 72. 8 Lord Lanfdown, p. $14 
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bogunge, which Sir George returned with a ſtroke c 


of this whip. The fellow threatened to complain to 


maſter : The knight replied, 
= ſuch infolence, he would ſerve bie in the 


| 10,006. pounds. 89 fine a thing was i 
ts be a lord /—— A natural reflection 
down's, in rclating this incident. 
vindicating their kibertics from the au 
cown, threw off alfo the yoke of 


ix proper to remark, that this laſt incident ha | 
early in the reign of James. — 


the ſtar· chamber was far from being an innovation; 
thoogh the preſent diſpoſitions of people made 
them repine more at this ſervitude. 


Charles had imitated the example of Elizabeth and 
James, and had iſſued proclamations forbidding the 
landed gentlemen and the nobility to live idly in,Lon- 
den, and ordering them to reure to their country- 
ſeats®. For diſobedience to this edid, many were 

- Indified by the attoruey- and were oed in 
the ſtar· chamber . This occaſioned diſcontents ; and 
the ſentences were complained of as illegal. But if 


r 1 nobody pre- 
to doubt, muſt they not be put in ex<cution ? 
In no inſtance, 1 muſt confes, does it more evident- 
. what confuſed and uncertain idcas were, 


hat age, entertained concerning the Eagliſh 
— 


Ray, having exported fullers earth, contrary to 
do Mags proclamation, was, beſides the pillory, con- 


n, This Lord Darcy. es was ous to 
Ffcrentl? 3 1a Hobart” 's diſcourage Raf CER 
It there which was hen very prevale 
p Ruſhworth, vol. ii. p. 1 

q Idem ibid. p. 288. 
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Cc H A Þ. demned in the ſtar- chamber to a fine of 2000 
ws — , Like fines were levied on Terry, Eman, 
' which — 
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— tried in the ſtar· chamber for ſeditious and ſchiſmati- 
cal libels, and were condemned ro the fame puni 
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prayer than 
ries, 


ry of the haman mind, 


Certain zealots had ereſted themfclves into a fo. 
ciery for buying in of impropriations, and transfer. 
ring them to the church; and great ſums of money 
had been bequearked to the ſocicty for theſe pur. 
poſes. But ic was foon obſerved, that the only wie 
which they made of their funds, was 10 cſtabli 
lectures in all the conſiderable churches ; men who, 
without being ſubjeded ro Epiſcopal authority, em- 
loyed themſclves entirely in preaching and ſpread- 
am the fire of Purnanigm. Laud took care, by a de- 
erer, which w2s paſſed in the. court of exchequer, 
and which was much complained of, to abolifh the 
fociery, and to flop their progreſs . It was, howe- 
ver, ſtill obferved, that, throughout England, the 
lecturers were all of them puritanically affected; and 
from them the clergymen, who contented t 
with reading prayers and homilics to rhe people, 
commonly received the reproachful appellation of 
dumò dogs. * 
The Purnans, reſtrained in England, ſhipped cthem- 
felves off for America, and laid there the foundations 
of a government, which. poſſeſſed all the liberty, both 
civil and religious, of which they found themielve 


y Ruſh. vol. ii. p. 250,451. Whit- ſufferings of Laud „ 
locke, p. 15. n of the like and * EE 


þercave@ 
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by. 
it 


contentment, and dreading, 
conſequences of fo difaſteted a colony, 
the king to iflue a. proclamation, debar- 
devorees acceſs even into thoſe inhoſpi- 
z Eight ſhips, lying in the 
to ſail, were detained by 
il; and in theſe gy oy Sir Arthur 

zeli n Hambden, n Pym, and Oliver 
— * had reſolved for ever to abandon 
their native country, and fly to the other extremity 
of the globe ; where they might enjoy lectures and 
difcourſes of any length or form which pleaſed them. 
The king 
exerciſe of his authority. 

The biſhop of Norwich, by rigorouſly ĩnſiſting on 
uniformity, had baniſhed many induſtrious tradeſmen 
from that city, and chaced them into Holland *. — 
The Dutch began to be more intent on commerce 
than on oxthodoxy ; and thought, that the knowleuge 
of uſeful arts and obediconce tu the laws formed a 
good citizen; though attended with errors in fub- 
jets, where it is not allowable for human nature to 
expect any poſitive truth or certainty. 

Complaints about this time were made, that the 
petiuon of right was, in ſome inſtances, violated, 
and that, upon a commitment by the king and coun- 
cil, bail or releaſement had been refuſed to Jennings, 
Pargiter, and Danvers *. 

Williams, biſhop of Lincoln, a man of ſpirit and 
learning, a popular prelate, and who had been lord- 


* Rush. vol. ii. p. 40, 41s. of the times. Can one doubt, 

V Mather's Hiſtory 2 New Eng- that the — 4 4 4 — 
land, book i. Dugdale. Bates. Hut- 22 not political? What 
chinſon's Hiſt. of Maſſachuſet's Bay, might be expected of the populace, 
5 This laſt quoted author when ſuch was the character of the 
puts the fact beyond controverſy.— molt enlightcued leaders? 

* i a curious fact, as well with z May, p. 82. 

regard to the chara ers of the men, as a R Vol. i. p. 414. 
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Thames, 
order of the 


had afterwards full leiſure to repent this 
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tune to the favour of James ; but having quarrelled, 
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4 little urchin. By inferences and confiruQtions, 
epithets were apphed ro Laud; and on 
foundation was Williams tried anew, as 


of $000 |. was levied on him: Oſbaldiftone was 
likewiſe brought to trial, and condemned to pay a 
fine of 5000 l. and to have his ears nailed to the pil- 
fore his own ſchool. He faved himſelf by 
flight; and left a note in his ſtudy, wherein he faid, 
That he was gone beyond Canterbury. 

Theſe ions of Williams ſeem to have been 
the moſt iniquirous meaſure purſued by the court 
during the time that the uſe of parliaments was ſuſ- 
pended; Williams had been indebred for all his for- 


firſt with Buckingham, then with Land, he threw 
< Ibid p. 803, &c. 'Whitlocke, . 35- 
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NE wel 
them to fell or drefs viRtuals in their houſes . Tod 
years aſter, they were queſtioned for the breach of. 


Lilburne was accuſed before the ſtar-chamber, of 


publiſhing and diſperſing ſeditious pamphlets. He was = 
ordered to be examined; but refuſcd to take the 


ſhops. From bis 
lets, ſaid to be feditious, becauſe they attacked the 
hierarchy. The ſtar- chamber, which was ſutiug at 
that very time, ordered him immediately to be gag- 
ged. He ceaſed not, however, though both gagged 
and pilloried, to ſtamp with his foot and pefticulite, 
in order to ſhow the people, that, if he had it in bis 
power, he would ſtill harangue them. This beha- 
viour gave freſh tion to the ſtar-chamber z 
and they condemned him to be impriſoned in a dun- 
peon, and to be loaded with irons*. It was found 
ithiculr to break rhe ſpirits of men who placed both 


their honour and their conſcience in ſuſfering. 
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commorions excired by the tirurgy, 
the primate paſs by, called to bim, 
now, my lird? For this offence, Archy 
ordered, by ſentence of the council, to have his 
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of Lincoln's-inn, heated by their 
having drunk confuſion to the archbiſhop, were, 
3 his inſſigation, cited before the ſtat- chamber. 
They applied to the earl of Dorſet for protection. 
His bears witne/t againſt you? ſaid Dorfer. One of 
the drawers, they ſaid. Where did be Rand when you 
were fuppoſed to drink this bealth ? ſubjoined the carl. 
He wwas at the door, they replicd, going out of the room. 
Tab! cried he, the drawer was miſtaken : T ou drank 
canfiifien to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury's enemies, and 
the fellow was gone before you pronounced the latt word. 
This hint ſupplied the 
method of defence. Aud, being adrifed by Dorſer 
to behave with great bumility and great ſubmiſſiou 
to the * the modeſty of their carriage, the 
i i their apology, with the patronage of 
that noble lord, ſaved hs from cop. Goes watt 
ment than a reproof and admonition, with which 
they were diſmiſſed *. | 
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and courage, univerſal popularity throughout the 

nation, and has merited great renown with poſterity, 

for the bold ſtand which he made in defence of the 
k Ruſh. vol. ii. p. 470, Welwood, p. 278. i Ruſh, vol. iii. p. 180. 
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In vain afe of ancient writs produted ; 


x". Theſe writs, when-examined, are only found to re. 


— 


quire the ſea- ports, ſometimes at their own 
ſometimes at the charge of the counties, to ſend their 
ſhips for the defence of the nation. Even the pre- 
rogative, which empowered the crown to iſſoe ſuch 
writs,. is abolithed, and its exerciſe almoſt 
&ſcontinued, from the time of Edward III.“; and all 
the authority which remained, or was afterwards ex- 
ert iſed, was to preſs thips into the public ſervice, to 
de paid for by the public. How wide are theſe 
cedents from a power of obligiag the people, at E 
own charge, to build new ſhips, to victual and pay 
them, for the public; gay, to ſuruiſh money oh 
crown for that purpoſe tf What ſecurity either @ 
gainit the farther extenſion of this claim, or againſt 
diverting to other purpoſes the public money ſo le- 
vied? The plea of neceſſity would warrant any o- 
ther taxation as well as that of ſhip-money : Where» 
any difficulty thall occur, the adminiitration, in- 
dan of endeavouring to clude or overcome it by 
gentle and prudent meaſures, will inſtantly repreſent 
x as a reaſon for infringing all ancient laws and in- 
ſtitutions : And if ſuch maxims and ſuch practices pre» 
vail, What has become of national liberty ? What 
authority is left to the great charter, to the ſtatutes, 
and to that very petition of right, which, in the 
preſent reign, had been fo folemnly enafied by the 
concurrence of the whole legiſlature? 

The defenccleſs condition of the kingdom while un- 
provided with a navy ; the inability of the king, from 
his eſtabliſhed revenues, with the utmoſt care and 

frugality to equip and maintain one; the impoſſibili- 
ty of obtaining, on e terms, any voluntary 
rh from parliament: "All theſe are reaſons of 
ſtate, not topics po” law. If theſe reaſons appear to 
the king fo urgent as to diſpenſe with the legal rules 


\ I State Trials, vol. v. P+ 545+ 235. 


of 
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of „let him enforce his edits by his 
| ebart of ſtar- ch „the proper inſtrument of ir- 
and abſolute power ; not proſtitute the cha- 
rafter of his judges by a deerce, which is not and 
- Emmet poſiidly be legal. By this means, rhe boun · 
daries, at leatt will be kept more diſtin between or- 
dogry Jaw and extraordinary exertions of preroga- 
tive ; and wen will know, that the national conftiru- 
tion is only ſuſpended during a preſcut and difficulr 
emergence, but has not undergone a total and fun- 
damental alteration, 

Nowirhftanding theſe reaſons, the prejudiced 
judges, four ® excepted, gave ſentence in favour of 
thecrown. Hambden, however, obtained by the trial 
the end for which he had fo generoully facrificed his 
ſafety and his quiet : The people were rouzed from 
their Icthargy, and became ſonſible of the danger to 
which their liberties were expoled. Theſe national 
queſtions were canvaſſed in every company ; and the 
more they were examined, the more evidemly did 
it appear to many, that liberty was totally ſubverted, 
and an unuſual and arbitrary authority exerciſed over 
the kingdom. Slaviſh principles, they ſaid, concur 
with illegal practices; cccleſiaſtical tyranny gives aid 
to civil uſurpation; iniquitous taxes are ſupported by 
arbitrary puniſhments ; and all the privileges of the 
nation, tranſmitted through fo many ages, ſecured 
by fo many laws, and purchaſed by the blood of to 
many heroes and patriots, now lye proſtrate at the 
feet of the monarch. What though public peace and 
national induſtry cncreafed the commerce and opui- 
lence of the kingdom? This advantage was temporary, 
and due alone, not to any encouragement given by 
the crown, but to the ſpirit of the Engliſh, the re- 
mains of their ancicut freedom. What though the 
perſonal charcter of the king, amidſt all his mifguid- 
ed counſels might merit indulgence, or even praiſe ? 


m See State Trials : Article 6; ol four judgevin favour of Hamb- 
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was but one man; and the privileges of the 


en Ar. He 
An 


zrkened to or admitted: And to redreſs theſe grie. 
vances, 2 parliament was impatiently longed for ; r 
any other incident, however calamitous, that mi 
ſecure the people againſt thoſe oppreſſious, which 
felt, or the greater ills which they from 
the combined encroachments of church and ſtate. 


ous uſe which the kin 
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CHAP: III. 


—— tumult at Edinburg 
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Ok gay oa council of the 
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grievances under which the Engliſh labour- c H a p. 


Iced, when conſidered in themſelves, without re- Lit. 
gard to the conſtitution, ſcarcely deſerve the name; 
nor were they either burthenſome on the people's 


and evident advantage to the public ; by the judici- 
made of the 
that ient. And though it was juſtly apprehend- 
ed, that fuch precedents, if patiently ſubmitted to, 
would end in a total diſuſe of parliaments, and in the 
eltabliſhment of arbitrary authoriry, Charles dread- 


money levied by 


1627. 


and. of James, and the great 


nued on the fame footing in 
been for the neighbourhood of Scotland ;' a c 
more turbulent, and leſs diſpaſed to ſabmifics an 
obedience. it was thence the commotions firit aroſe 
and it is therefore time fur us to return thirher, and 
to give an account of the ſtate of affairs in that king. 
Though the pacific, and not unſkilful government 
authority which he had ac. 
quired, had much allayed the feuds the great 
families, and had eſtabliſhed law and order through. 
out the kingdom; the Scottiſh nobility were ſtill po. 
ſeſſed of the chief power and influence over the 
people. Their praperty was extenbve ; their here. 
ditary juriſdictions and the feudal tenures encreafed 


their authority ; aud the anachment of the gentry to 


the heads of families eſtabliſhed a kind of 
ſervigude under the chicftains. Befides that 
fence had much loofencd the king's connections with 
the nobility, who refided chiefly at their counry 
ſears ; they were, in genoral, at this time, though 
from flight cauſes, much diſguſted with the court. 
Charles, from the natural piety or ſuperſtiion of his 


temper, was cxtremely attached to rhe ecclefiaſtics :. 


And as it is natural for men to perſuade themſelves, 
that the ir intereſt coincides with their igclination ; he 
had eſtabliſhed it as a fixed maxim of 
creaſe the power and authority of that order. The 
prelates, he thought, eſtahliſhed regularity and dif- 
cipline among the clergy ; the clergy inculcated obe- 
cence and loyalty among the people: And as that 
rank of men had not ſcparate authority, and no de- 
pendence but on the crown; the royal power, it 
would ſecm, might, with the greater ſafety, be entruſi- 
ed in their hands. Many of the prelates, therefore, 


» Clarendon, p 74, 75. Nax, p. 18. Warwick, p. 62. 


ng conti. 
gland, had it not 


long ab- 


policy, to en- 
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CO ECHARLES L 
oe" wied to the chief dignitics of the ſtate :: 


to the impoveriſhed 
rom the tythes of each pariſh ; and what re- 
ietor of the land was i 
at a valuation”. The king likewiſe, 
warranted by ancient law and practice, had declared 


31 
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great men: Com- 


for a general reſumption of all crown-lands, alienated 


by his predeceſſors; and though he took no ſteps to- 
vurds the execution of this project, the very preten- 
fon to fuch power had excited jealouſy and diſcon- 
tent. R i 
Notwithſtanding the tender regard which Charles 
bore. to the whole church, he had been able, in Scot- 
land, to acquire only the affection of the fuperior 
rank among the clergy. The miniſters in general 
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which they ſwore to obſerve the ar · 
ticles of Perth, and ſubmit to the liturgy and canons. 
And in a word, the whole ſyſtem of church govern 
ment, during a courſe of thirty years, had been chan- 
ged by means of the innovations introdaced by James 
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had obtained a general ratification of of every de 
tical eſtabliſhment : But theſe laws had lefs authori. 
ry, with the nation, as they were koown to have 
ro the ſeptiments even of thoſe who 
votcd for them, R 
authority and importunity ſovereign. The 
e 
employed, in order to influence the parliament, were 
— regular; and no reaſonable 


| But there prevailed among the greater part of the 
nation another iple, of the moſt 1 and 


important 
moſt dangerous nature, and which, if admitted, de. 
ſtroyed entirely the of all ſuch ſtatutes. The 
eccleſiaſtical authority was ſuppoſcd totally indepen- 
dent of the civil; „ parliament, 
dut the conſent of the church iiſelf, was 
as ſufficient ground for the introduction of any c 
in religious worſhip or difciplige. And though James 
had obtained the vote of aflemblies for receiving E- 
and his new rites, it muſt be confeſſed, 
that ſuch irregularities had prevailed in conſtituting 
theſe eccleſiaſtical courts, and ſuch violence in con- 
ducting them, that there were ſome s for de- 
nyioę the authority of all their acts. Charles, ſen- 
fible that an extorted conſent, attended with ſuch 
invidious circumſtances, would rather be prejudicial 
to his meaſures, had wholly laid aſide rhe uſe of af- 
ſemblics, and was reſolved, in conjunction with the 
bilhops, to govern the ' church by an authority to 
which he thought himſelf fully intitled, and which 
he believed inherent in the crown. 
: The king's great aim was to complete the work 
ſo happily begun by his father; ro eſtabliſh diſcipline 
upon a regular fyitem of cannons, to introduce 2 f. 
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which was an- 


king; Charles had formed a bond, 
nexed to this renunciation, and which expreſſed 
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reccived it with the utmoſt ſcorn and deteſtatioa— 
And without delay they proceeded to model the fu- 
ture aſſembly, from which ſuch great atchievements 


_ wexe expected”. 


| oa ki 
The genius of that religion which prevailed in 
Scotland, and which, every day, was ſecretly gain» 
ing ground in England, was far from inculcating de» 
ference and ſubmiſſion to the eccleſiaſtics, merely as 
ſuch ; Or rather, by nouriſhing in every individual, 
the higheſt raptures and ecſtaſies of devotion, ĩt con- 
ſecrated, in a manner, every individual, and in bs 
own eyes, beſtowed a character on him, much ſupe- 
rior io what forms and ceremonious inſtitutions could 
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r 
„in general, to be corifidered, at in the 
e of the ſedition, which 
on their account. On the contrary, the 
hiry, apprebending, from feveral inftances, which 


” accurred, 2 ſpirit of moderation in that order, re- 


bored to domineer entirely in the aflembly, which 

was ſummoned, and to hurry on the eccleftraſtics by 

the fame furious zcal witch which they were them- 
tranſported *. 

* been uſual, before the eſtabliſhment of Pre- 


fides two or three miniſters, one lay-commiſhoner *, 


and, as all rhe boroughs and univerfiries ſent hike- 


wiſe commiſhoners, the lay members, in that eccle- 
faltical court, nearly equalled the ecclefiaſtics. Not 


zeal in the laity, had aboliſhed, was now revived by 
alſo introduced an innova- 
tion, which ſerved ſtill farther to reduce the clergy 
wſubjeftion. By an edict of the tables, whoſe au- 
thoriry was ſupreme, an elder from each pariſh was 
preſbytery, and to give his 
vote in the choice both of the commiſhoners and mi- 
niſters who ſhould be to the aſſembly. As 
it is not uſual for the miniſters, who are pur in the 
kit of candidates, to claim a vote, all the elections, 


by that means, fell into the hands of the lairy : Ihe 


moſt furious of all ranks were choſen : And the more 
10 overawe the clergy, a new device was fallen up- 
on, of chuſing, to every commiſſioner, four or five 


. + King's Decl. p. 188, 33g. Ruſh. Sa „ 


. vol. E. p. 761. the neighbouring pariſfies to the num» 
t A preſbytery in Scotland is an in- ber commonly of betwern twelve and 
feriar eccleſiaſtical court, the fame that twenty. ah 
waaalterwards called a Claſlis in Eng- 
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—— well aſſured. They caſt their eyes 
en all fides, abroad and at home, whence ever they 
_ eouldexpett any aid or ſupport. 
Roe 266 Hollaad had entered into a 
league againſt Spain, and framed a treaty of parti- 
tion, by which they were to conquer and to divide 
berween them the Low Country provinces, England 
wn invited to preſerve a neutrality between the con- 
tending parties, while the French and Dutch ſhould 
anack the maritime towns of Flanders. Bur the king 
replied in. d"Eſtrades, the French ambatlador, who 
opened the propoſal, that he had a fquadron ready, 
and would crots the ſcas, if neceſſary, with an army 
of 15,000 men, in order to prevent theſe projected 
conquelts*. This anfwer, which proves that Charles, 
* his mind with an imprudent candour, 
a laſt, acquired a juſt idea of national intereſt, 
: 7 King's Dec, p. 95 2 Mcm. & Eſtrades, vol. i. 
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r irritated Cardinal 
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Richlieu; and in revenge, that pc , 


tic 
firſt 


was in themſelves, and in their own vigour and ubi- 
litics. No regular cftabliſhed enmmonwealth could 
take juſter meaſures, or execute them with greater 
promptitude, than did this tumultuous combination, 
inflamed with bi for religious trifles, and faftiva * 
without a r The whole kingdow 
Was, in a manner, engaged; and the men of 
abilities ſoon acquired the aſcendant, which their fu. 
mil intereſt enabled them to maintain. The earl of 
Argyle, though be long ſeemed to temporize; had; 
at laſt, embraced the covenant; and he became the 
chief leader of that party: A man cqually ſappie 
and inflexible, cautious. and determined, and enti 
qualiſied ro make a figure during | 
bulent period. Ihe earls of R 
noſe, Lathian, the Lords Lindeſey, 
Balmerino, diſtinguiſhed themſelves in that party. 
Many Scotch officers had acquired ion in the 
German wars, particularly under Guſtavus; and 
theſe were invited over to aſſiſt their country in ber 
preſent neceſſuy. "The command was entruſted to 
Lefley, a foldier of experience and abilities. Forces 
were regularly inliſted and diſciplined. Arms were 
commiſſioned and imported from foreign countries 
A few caſtles, which belonged to the king, being 
unprovided with victuals, ammunition, and garriſons, 
were ſoon ſcized. And the whole country, except 
a {mall part, where the marquis of Huntley {till . 
hered to the king, being in the hands of the Cove- 
nanters, was, in a very liule time, put in a tolerable 
poil ure of defence. gh 
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which he projected for ſubduing the re 

fpirit of the Scottiſh nation. By regular ceconomy, 
he had paid all the debrs contracted 

the 
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tereſt with | 

religion, and the favours and indulgences which 
ſhe had bern able to procure to them. * She nov 


employed her credit, and perfuaded rhem, that it 
was reaſonable to give e a mark 
of their duty to the king, during this urgent bert 
fity ©. A cidkirrable Randy wis obtained by ths 
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de now laid the matter before the Parliament, 
dm he hoped to inflame by the reſentment, and 
alarm by the danger, of this application to a foreign 


his wants, and informed them, that he had 
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| ether obvious reaſons, inſtead of * notice of 
the king's complaints againſt his Scottiſh — 
his applications for ſupply, entered im 
on grievaices ; and a ſpeech, which Pym nate 
on that ſut i Gt, was much more hearkened to thay 
thar 1 the lord keeper had delivered to them in 
the name of their ſovereign. Ibe ſubject of Pya's 
harangue has becn ſuſhejenti] explained above; 
where we gave an account of all the gr1cvances ima, 
ginary in the church, more real in the ſtate, of which 
the uation at that time fo loudly complained . The 
houſe began with e — he bavioar of the 
the laſt day ot the former pariiament ; when 
he refuſed, on account of the king's command, ta 
put the queſtion : And they declared it a breach of 
privilege. They procceded next to enquire into the | 
inpriſonment and proſecution of Sir John Elke, 
Hollis, and Valemins *: The affiir of ſhip-money 
was canvalled : And plentiful ſubject of enquiry Was 
ſuggeſt on all hands. Grievances were regularly | 
claſſed under three heads; rhote with regard to pri 


viicges of io the property of the ſubjd, 
' and to religion The king, ſceing a large and in- 
. exbauſtible field opened, them again for ſup- 


ply ; — e his meſſage ineffectual, be he came 19 
the houſe of peers, and defired their good offices 
with the commons. The were ſenfidle of the 
king's urgent neceſſities ; and thought that ſupply on 
this occaſion, ought, both in reaſon and in decenchs 


z Clarendon, vol. i. p. 133. Ruſh. t Ruſh. vol. iii. p. 2136. 
vol. iii. p. 2131. p. 60. u Idem, ibid. p. 1147» 


- to 
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delay would de equivalent to a denial *. The 
though the majority was againſt him, never 


and 


hamenis: that if they, on their part, laid aſide all 
enormous claims and pretcuſions, and provided in a 
realonable manner for the public neceſſmies; they 
needed entertain no tufpicion of any inſatiable ambi- 
tion or illegal uſurpation in the crown: That tho“ 
due regard had not ways been paid during this 

w i | 

* — — Ruſh. vol. iu. p. 1154 
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de expected but a total diffolution of government, 
a vole ftions, followed by the moſt danger- 
In to theſe arguments, it was urged by 
the t party, That rhe court had diſcovered, 
of their part, but few ſymptoms of that mutual con- 
fdence to which they now fo kindly invited the 
| Thar eleven years int of parlia- 
ments, the longeſt rhat was to be found in the Eng- 
iſh annals, was a ſufficient indication of the jealou- 
entertained againſt the people; or rather of de- 
formed for the ſuppreſſion of all their liberties 
nd privileges: That the miniſters might well plead ne 
ceflity, nor could any thing, indeed, be a fironger 
of ſome invincible necefiity, than their embra- 
ing a meaſure for which they conceived fo vio- 
lent an averſion, 
lament : That this neceſſity, however, was purely 
nidiſterial, not national: And if the fame grievances, 
ectiefialtical and civil, under which this nation 
puſhed the Scots to extremities; 
t requiſite that the Engliſh Thould forge their — 
chains, by impoſing chains on their unhappy neigh- 
— 4 That the ancient praftice of FO hs was 
grievances the precedency of ſupply ; 
thi order, ſo carefully — by their . 
was founded on a jcalouſy inherent in the conſtitu- 
tion, and was never interpreted as any peculiar dif. 
fidence of the preſent ſovereign : That a practice, 
which had been upheld, during times the moſt ſa- 


vourable to e could not, in common prudence, 


1 om, where ſuch undeniable reaſons 
had been afforded : That it was ridicu- 
= to plead the advanced ſeaſon, and the urgent 
for ſupply ; when it plainly appeared, that, 
to afford a pretence for this topic, and to 
te commons, great political contrivance had 
been 
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fintes of ſuch outrage aud indignity, what could © HA v 
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as the aſſembling of an Engliſh par- 
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: That the writs for cletions were jþ 
early in the winter; and if the meeting cb 
kament Had not purpoſely been delayed till fo near the 
commencement of operations, there had beey- 
leiſure ſufficient to have redreſſed all dational grie; 
vances, and to have pr aftcrwards to an ei. 


requr order of prkamentj NN 
kind being once r into 
meaſures would afrerwards be permitted 
22 argument more unfavourable — coald be be 

for hs Pte. _ an offer io aboliſh AA 


moſt illegal and SECT 


ion, 
the treachery of Vane, diſpleaſed the houſe, by ſhow- 
ing a ſtiffucks and rigidity in the king, which, in 
claim fo, ill grounded, was deemed inexculeable ! 
We are informed like wiſe, that ſome men, w who 
thought to underſland the ſtaie of the nation, 
in the houſe, that the amount of twelve ſubfidics was 
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his enemies, | 
hich had ever bred fuch oppoſition and 
 Inftcad of hoping that any ſupply would 
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cd him to againſt the Scots, 
224 jority « regarded as their 
beſt fri 
day 
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| informed, would certainly 
is revenue of ſhip-money ; and there- 
oppoſition which, with ſo much 
| urmounted, in levying that taxa- 
Where great evils lic on all fides, it is difh- 
follow the beſt counſel ; nor is it any won- 
ing, whoſe capacity was not equal to 
extreme delicacy, ſhould haſtily 


ay 


: A meaſure, however, of which he 
after ed, and which rhe ſubſequent events, 
than any convincing reaſon, inclined every one 
wo condemn. The laft parliament, which ended with 
ſuch rigour and violence, had yet, at firſt covered 
their intentions with greater appearance of modera- 
non than this parliament had hitherto aſſumed. 

An abrupt and violent diſſolution naturally excites 
among the people, who uſually put entire 
_ conkidence in their 3 and expect from 
them the redreſs of all grievances. As if there were 
not already fafficient grounds of complaint, the king 
perſevered ſtill in thoſe counſels, which, from expe · 


a Chrendon, vol. i. p. 136. ; 
Vo. VI. 1 rience, 


fam than could be found in all England. © HA T. 


and executed the reſolution of diſſolving Dilon 2. 
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was ſent to the Tower. The ſtudies, and 
kets of the carl of Warwic and lord 
vilege, 
treaſonable 


of reaſon, to be invaſions of t 
aſſemblies *. But the king, after 
tion which he met with, never ſuſſicien 
he privi 


Though the parliament was diſſolved, the como- 
cation was ftill allowed to fit ; a practice, of which, 
fince the reformation, there were but few inſtances*, 
and which was for that reaſon 


— Beſides granting to the king a 


by which every 
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government of the church by archbiſhops, biſhops, 
deans, chapters, &c . Theſe ſteps, in the preſent 
diſcontented humour of the nation, were | 
deemed illegal, becauſe not ratified by conſent of par- 
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as hoy revered the „could is England. 
from inſulring and abuſing this 
iged to give them - 
An attack too 
the night upon Laud in his palace 

above 500 der and he found it 
* diaet for his defence A multi- 

of two thouſand ſectaries, entered 
the high commiſſion then far; tore 

and cried out, No biſhod, no high 
theſe inſtances nd diſcontent were 
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which be lay * 
ent). The chief topic 


e dad example of all their predeceſſors of late years, 
in making continual encroachments on bis authority, 


in cenſuring his whole adminiſtration and conduct, 
in dſcuſſing every ci 
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Cc # A P. their anceſtors ; and theſe practices were totally in- 
n. compatible with monarchy *. 
— The king, difappointed of ſubſidies, 


was obliged to have recourſe to other expedient, in 
order to ſupply his urgent necefficies. The ecclek. 
aſtical ſablidics ſerved him ia ſome ſtead ; and it feem. _ 
ed but juſt, that the clergy ſhould contribute to 2 
war, which was, in a great meaſure, of their own- 
ing. He borrowed money from his miniſters 
courtiers z and fo much was he beloved among 
above 300,000 pounds were ſubſcribed © 
in a few days: nothing ſurely could be more 
to a prince, full of dignity, than to be 
his friends, inſtead of being a ſupport to 
Some attempts were made towards forcing a 
the citizens ; but ſtill repelled by the fpuit 
liberty, which was now become unc . 
of 40,000 pounds was extorted from the 
iſh merchants, who had bullion in the Tower, 
to the attempts of the king. Coat and con- 
money for the foldicry was levied in the coun- 
an _—_ 2 ſuppoſed to be abo- 
by the petition of right. All the pepper was 
from the Eaſt- India company upon truſt, and 
great diſcount, for ready money A 
opoſed for coining two or three hun- 


þ 


loan from 


8 
J 


11 


vs 


: 


fr 
: « 


L 
þ 


| 
| 


freſh difficultics which, amidft the preſent diſtreſſes 
every day raiſed, with regard to the payment 
of ſhip-money, obliged him to exert continual afts of 
authority, augmented the diſcontents of the people, 
and encreaſed his indigence and neceſſities “. 
i a 

ra. 


63. 
p Ruſh. vol. fl. p. 1273. #182.1184 
1199. 1200. 1203. 1204. 


3 


a though with great difficulty, to march his ar- 
—— 19,000 foot and 2000 horſe +. The 
Northumberland was appointed general: The 
who was called over from Ircland, 
general: Lord Conway, general of the 
was thought ſufficicnt to ſerve 
is expedition. . 
the Scottiſh army, though ſomewhar ſuperior 
ſooner ready than the king's ; and they marched to 


of England. To eng them to pro- 
their general knowledge of the ſecret 
that 


222 


j 


diſcoatents kingdom, Lord Saville had for- 
ged a letter, in the name of fix noblemen the moſt 
- conſiderable of 


| 
b 


their neighbours, in | 
of grievances". Notwithſtanding thele warlike 
ions and hoſtile s, the Covenanters 
the moſt patheric and moſt ſubmiſſive 
and entered Ungland, they faid, with no 


2 


i 


+ 


FF 


lay their humble petition at his royal feer. 
At Newburn upon Tyne, they were oppoſed by a 
detachment of 4500 men under Conway, who ſeem- 
ed reſolute to diſpute with them the paſſage of the 
ner. The Scots firſt entreated them, with great ci- 


cons ſovereign ; and then attacked them with great 
bravery, killed ſeveral, and chaſed the reſt trom their 
ground. Such a panic ſeized the whole Engliſh ar- 
wy, that the forces at Newcaſtle fled immediately to 
Purbam ; and not yet thinking themſelves ſafe, they 
deſerted that town, and retreated into Y orkthire*. . 


INS p 2279. 8 5 s Clarendon, vol. i. p. 43. 


vility, not to ſtop them in their march to their gra- 


expedients, however, enabled the e n Ä v. 


„than to obtain acceſs to the king's pre- Aug. 20. 


Ang. 28. 
Rout at 
Newburn. 
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CRAP. The Scots took poſſeſſion 


contagion of general dif. 
for their miſbchaviour, bi 
were deſirous of repreſenting rather as want 


fi . 


Le 


11 
: 


Saliſbury, Warwick, Eſſex, Holland, Bri- 
ſtol, and Berkſhire ; the Lords Kimbolton, Whar 
ton, Dunſmore, Paget, Broke, Saville, Paulet, and 
Howard of Eſcric, were choſen by the king; all of 
popular men, and conſequently ſuppoſed no- 
- wiſe averſe to the Scottiſh invaſion, — unacceptable 
to that nation | | 


u Clarendon, vol. i. p. 155+ 
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CHAP. be to execute this project 


. p. 1190, 1191, 1192, &c. May, p. 64- 


vol. 
Rull. vol. iii. p. 1199. 


f | 
CHARLES L TE 


- Charles, in deſpair of being able to ſtem the tor. CHAP. 
at laſt determined to yield to it: And as he _ 
that the great council of the peers would en, 
parliament, he told them, in his Gratends- 
y taken this refolution. il of the 


IRS the hed wrines to him, had very carneſt- 


Io order to ſubſſt boch armies (for the king was 


obliged, in order ro fave the northern counties, to 


is enemies), Charles wrote to the city, defiring 


* , 
As many difficulties occurred in the negociation 
with the Scots, it was propoſcd to transfer the trea- 
ty from Rippon to London; A propoſal willingly 
embraced by that nation, who were now fure of 


d Ruſh. vol. iii. p. 12 
e id. p. 1395. ** 


CHAP, 
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tent. Thoſe great ſupports of public authority, law 

and religion, had likewiſe, by the unbounded com- 
of judges and prelates, Joſt much of their 
influence over the people; or rather had in a great 


meaſure gone over to the fide of faction, and 4 


er been covered with the appearance of 
and had hitherto gone no farther than ſome 
efforts and endeavours. The 
err 
emire dependence for ſupply : Their union wi 

party in England brought great acceſſion of 
to the latter: The near proſpect of ſucceſs 
latent murmurs and pretenfions which had 


torrent of general inclination and opinion ran fo 
againſt the court, that the king was in no ſi- 


mation ro refuſe any reaſonable demands of the po- 


pular leaders, either for defining or limiting the pow- 
ers of his prerogative. Even exorbitant claims, 


in his preſent firuation, would probably be made, and 


_. maſt neceffarily be complied with. | 
The triumph of the malcontents over the church 


d each other, there were many who joined the for- 
mer, yet declined all connexion with the latter. The 
hierarchy had been eſtabliſhed in England ever fince 
the Reformation : The Romiſh church in all ages, 
had carctully maintained that form of eccleſiaſtical 
government : The ancient fathers too bore teſtimony 

juriſdiction: And though parity may 
ſeem at firſt to have had place among Chriſtian pa- 
ors, the period during which it prevailed was fo 


CHAP. 


2 


vould not be difficult t 


- 
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ſhort, chat few undiſputed traces of it remained-in | 
hiſtory. The biſhops and their more zealous par. 
zana, inferred thence the divine indeftizable right of 


prelacy: Others regarded that inſtitution as vene; 
led fome 


rable and uſeful ; And if the love of 
to adopt the new rites and diſcipline of the Puritans, 
the reverence to antiquity retained many in their at. 
rachment to the liturgy and government of the church, 
It behoved, therefore, the zealous innovators in pas. 
kament to proceed with ſome caution and 

By promoting all mealures which reduced the pow. 
ers of the crown, they hoped to difarm the king, 
whom they juſtiy regarded, from principle, inclina, 
tion, and policy, to be the determined patron of the 
hicrarchy. By declaiming againſt the ſuppoſed en- 
croachments and tyranny of the prelates, they en- 
deavoured to carry the nation, from a hatred of their 
perſons, to an oppoſition againſt their office andcha- 
rater. And when men were inliſted in pany, i 


hey 2 to lead them 
degrees into many meaſures, for which formerly 
entertained the greateſt averſion. Though the new 

ſectarĩes compoſed not at firſt the majority of the na- 
dion, they were inflamed, he bs a innova- 
tors, with extreme zeal for their opinions. Their 
unſurmountable paſhon, diſguiſed ro themſelves, as 
well as to others, under the appearance of holy fer- 
vours, was well qualified to make proſelytes, and to 
ſeize the minds of the ignorant multitude. And one 


furious enthuſiaſt was able, by his active induſtry, to 


furmount the indolent efforts of many ſober and rea- 


ſonable antagoniſts. 


When the nation, therefore, was ſo generally di 
contented, and little ſuſpicion was entertained of any 
deſign to ſubvert the church and monarchy ; no wot- 
der that almoſt all elections ran in favour of ithoſe who, 
by their high pretenſions to picty and patriotiſm, hal 

encouraged 


8 


- 
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the national ' It is 2 uſual CHAP. 

o regard the king's inclination in the 

a — ” 6s Che had intended (o 

ardincr, recorder of London, to that im- 

ruſt : Bur fo little intereſt did the crown at 
| ime poſſeſs in the nation, that Gardiner was 
appointed of his election, not only in London, 
other place where it was attempred : 

ing was obliged to make the choice of 

fall oa Lenthal, a lawyer of fome character, 


iently qualified for fo high and difficult 


The eager ons of men with regard to à Mecting of 
parliament, ſummoned at fo critical a juncture, and deu 
during fuch general diſcontents; a parliament which, Nov. 3. 
dom the fituation of public affairs, could not be a- 
diſlolved, and which was to execute every 
thing left unfiniſhed by former parliaments; theſe 
motives, fo important and intereſting, engaged the 
. attendance of all the members; and the houſe of 
commons was never obſerved to be, from the begin- 
ning, fo full and numerous. Without any interval, 
therefore, they entered upon buſineſs, and, by una- 
gimous conſent, they immediately ſtruck a blow 
which may, in a manner, be regarded as deciſive. 
The carl of Strafford was conſidered as chief mini- 
ſter, both on account of the credit which he poflefs. 
ed with his maſter, and of his own great and uncom- | 
mon vigour and capacity. By a concurrence of ac- 
cidents, this man laboured under the ſevere hatred 
of all the three nations, which compoſed the Britith 
monarchy. The Scots, whoſe authority now ran 
extremely high, looked on him as the capital ene- 
my of their country, and one whoſe counſels and in- 
fluence they had molt reaſon to apprehend. He had 
_ engaged the parliament of Ireland to advance large | 
in order to ſupport a war againſt them : : 
He had levied an army of 9000 men, with which he FO 
t Clarendon, vol. i. p. 169. | 
* had 


11 


= 
FE 


8 


FL 


to all full of courteſy, and to his friends 
ſection, were, at bottom, hanghty, rigid, and 
authority and influence, during the time of his 


T 
Þ 


The univerſal diſcontent which 
land againſt the court, was all point 
carl of Strafford; though without | 
reaſon, but becauſe he was the mini 
whom the king moſt favoured and muſt truſted. 
His extraction was honourable, his paternal fortune 
conſiderable : Yet envy attended his ſudden and 
| great elevation. And bis lerther allociancs 2 Fg 
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the firſt place among 


well az actions, were given by Pym; who afterwards 
entered into a more perſonal attack of that miniſter, 
and endeayourcd to expoſe his whole character and 
manners. The auſtere genius of Strafford, occu 
its. of ambinon, bad not rendered hi 


ſullen age, when the irregularities a 
* proachful than the moſt odious 


3 Clarendon, vol. i. p. 172. 
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ſent the uſe of theſe commintees ; 


reproach 
ſentence of the ſtar-chamber 


to murrow, 2 
5 — 

eil was repreſented as arbitrary and tyrannical ; and 
the general inference was ſtill inculcated, that a forms 
ed defign bad been laid to ſubvert the laws and con- 


To-day, a 
Petey 


king, merely from their regard to the conſtitution, 
they ſeemed, by their concurrence, to ſwell that in- 
undation, which began already to deluge every thing. 
« You have taken the whole machine of govern- 
t ment in pieces,“ faid Charles, in 2 


CHARLES I 8 
| with Meilful e r. 


LIV. 


ty 
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Ft 
71 
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No ſooner were the Scots maſters of the northern 
counties, than they laid aſide their firſt profeſſions, 
which they had not indeed means to ſupport, of 
paying for every thing ; and, in order 10 
the deſtructive expedient of plunder and free quar- 
ters, the country conſented to give them a regular con- 
 wtibution of 8 50 l. a-day, in full of their ſubſiſtence 
The parliamcat, that they might relieve the northern 
countics from fo grievous a burden, agreed to remit 
pay to the Scottiſh as well as to the Engliſh army; 
and, becauſe ſubſidies would be levied roo flowly 
for ſo urgent an occaſion, money was borrowed 
from the citizens upon the ſecurity of particular 
members. Two ſubſidies, a very ſmall ſum *, were 


f Ruſhworth, vol. iii. p. 
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were the carl of Rothes and C 
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lament diſcovered itſelf, from the beginning ” 
Lv.  fenfible, but decifive fymptoms. 
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A 
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hi 


8 


and the laws ran and 
commons. The in read. 
ing bills, turt ch of dib; 
vor was of. - Ow a 
the orders of che ts 
tual; and the humika 
tion, that to the pres 
lares. 

| Every 

vehement hara 


= 
, againſt the hig 
late convocation, 
were all lovers of civil liberty at the dofrimes 
promoted by the clergy, that theſe inveRtives ve 
received without controul; and no diſtinction, at 
firſt, appeared berwern ſuch as defired to te. 
preſs the exorbitancics of the hi , and fuck 3 
pretended totally to ann: hilate Epiſcopal jurĩſdiction. 
Encoura theſe. favourable appearances, pet- 
tions againſt the church were framed in different 
parts of the kingdom. The epither of the ighorattt 
and vicious prieithood was commonly applicd to all 
churehmen addicted to the eſtabliſhed difeipline and 
worſhip; though the Epiſcopal clergy in England, 


& Nan, vol. i. p. 530. 533- 1 Idem, ibid. p. 537- 


4 — 


12 CHARLES 1 © 


der ſeem to have been, us they u at e 
DDr 
committee of religion, and 


nay. 
= p 


vith- caution. They introduced a bill for prohibiring 
all the exerciſe of any civil office. As a 
conſequence, the biſhops were to be deprived of 
their feats in the houſe of j 2 meaſure not unac- 
ceprable to the zcalous friends of liberty, who obſer- 
ved, with regret, the devoted attachment of that or- 
der to the will of he monarch. But when this bill 
was preſented to peers, it was rejected by a great 
"majority * : The firt check which — dad 
wed in their popular career, and a prognoftic of 
might afterwards expect from the upper 
whoſe inclinations and intereſts could never 


people, e 


Vor. VL 


Ce 


Among 


; 


4 


2 
+ 


[ 


bortty 
rubs my horſe's heels*. The 
was violent : But it is I 


| q Whitlocke, p. 45- t Parl. Hiſt. vol. vii. p. 282. Rubs 
r Ruſhworth, vol. v. p. 35t. worth, vol. v. p. 209. | 
| — 


s Ibid. p. 203. 


- 


+ CHARLES . 


ſs emire was the ſubjection into which Charles was 
now fallen, that, had not the wound been poiſoned 

bythe infuſion. of theological hatred, it muſt have 
admitted of an cafy remedy. Diſuſe of parliaments, 
mpriſoaments and profecution of members, ſhip- 
money, an arbitrary adminiſtration ; theſe were loud- 
* Clarendon, vol. f. P. 199. Whitlocke, Pp. 122. May, P. S. 
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uences. The leifure of thoſe us. * 


w Lord ; 
ee 


| nts of the clergy. The con» 

were only the troverly, therefore, between the par 
were called, ties was almoit wholly theological aud | 

thar meaſure. But that of the moſt frivolous ridicu- 

willing to retain bi- lous kind, | 

on reducing their au- . 


De 


CHARLES I. 


RIP ſtood 
ets yy ett pe 


l F. 

For ſome years, Con, a Scatchman; afterwards, 
Roſetti, an Italian, had openly refided at London, 
and frequented the court, as veſted with a commiſ- 
ton from the Pope. The queen's zeal, and her au- 
thority with her huſband, had been the cauſe of this 
W Ruſhworth, vol. v. p. x60. | 


. 
7 dem, ibid. p. 158, 159. Nalſon, vol. i. p. 739+ 
a Ruſhwosth, vol. v. p. 166. Nalſon, At 749. 
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duced, he reſolved to alter his whole conduR, and to 


_ regain the confidence of his people, by pliableneſs, 


ſerving the low condition to which he was now re- 


d Ruſh worth, vol. v. p. 267: 


by 
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r A. 


nd unfortunately perſevered 
_ The pretenfions with regard 


ume, 
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potlible, ax d u inporta- 
heavy as trade will bear; a 


that nature of commerce 
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ſrruple or hefiration 5. 
— to the bill for trĩienaial 


i bom his parliament, paſſed this important bill, CHAT. 


— — 


hemade 3 lutle diflicuky. an old ſtatute, paſſed Ti== 


luring che reign of Edward III. it had been enacted, 
that patiaments ſhould be held once every year, or 
more frequently, if neceſſary ; bur, as no proviſion 
kad been made in cafe of failure, and no preciſe me- 
thad pointed out for execution. thĩs ſtatute had been 
led merely as a general declaration, and was 
1 wich at pleaſure. The defect was ſupplied 

thoſe vigilant patriots who now aſſumed the reins 
— It was enacted, that, if the chan- 
lor, who was firit bound under ſevere penalties, 
filed to iſſue writs by the third of September in eve - 
rthird year, any twelve or more of the peers ſhould 
beimpowered to exert this authority: In default of 
the peers, that the fheriffs, mayors, bailifls, &c. 
hanld fammon the voters: And, in their default, 
that the voters themſelves ſhould meet and proceed to 
theckeGion of members, in the fame manner as if 
wits had been regularly iſſued from the crown. Nor 
could the parliament, after — aſlembled, be ad- 
journed, ogued, or diſlolved, without their own 
conſent, Larix the of fifty days. By this bill, 
ſome of the nobleſt and moſt valuable wes of 
the crown were retrenched; but, at the fame time, 
nothing could be more neceſſary than ſuch a ſtature, 
ir completing a regular plan of law and liberty. A 
neat reluctance to aſſemble parliaments muſt be ex- 
peliedin the king, where theſe affemblies, as of late, 
it as a maxim to carry their ſcrutiny into 
che part of government. During long intermif- 
hons of parliament, grievances and abules, as was 
lound by recent experience, would natu 
in; and it would cven become neceſſary for the king 
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en 4 y. guidance and government. And Charles 
KV. that inſtead of acquiring friends 


, 
| 


the rage of hi 

ed miniſters eſcaped their 
ty ; ſecuruy 
which they eſtablihment 
iure was 


1 
f 


took an oath of 4 a practice very unuſual, 


and which gave them the appearance of conſpirators, 
more than miniſters of juſtice”. But the intention 


m Clarendon, vol. i. p. 192. a Whitocke, p. 37. ö 
of 


CHARLES I. 997 


en frifineſs was to render it more difficult for .* 
| _ — OY 


was made to the king, that he wonld 

— committee to examine privy- counſellors 
with regard to opinions delivered at the board: A 
I dich Charles vownrity made, and which 

- chenedforth baniſhed all mutual confidence from the 
" deliberations of council; where cvery man is fop- 
poſed ro have entire freedom, without fear of future 
pmiſhment or enquiry, of propoſing any expedient, 
queſtioning any opinion, or ſupporting any argument“. 
Sir George Rarcliffe, the car!'s imimare friend and 

conkident, was accuſcd of high rreafon, ſent for from 
"head, and committed to cloſe cuſtody. As no 


— Strafford, in his preſent di- 
eie, of the aſſiſtance of his beſt friend, who was 
molt enabled, by his teſtimony, to juſtify the inno- 
cence of his patron's conduct and behaviour . 

When intelligence arrived in Ireland of the plans 
hid for Strafford*s ruin, the Iriſli houſe of commons, 
though they had very lately beltowed araple praiſes 
on bis adminiſtration, entercd into all the — 
countels againſt him, and prepared a reprefentation 
of the miſerable ſtate imo which, by bis wiſconduR, 
ler ſuppoſed the kingdom to be fallen. They fent 

over a committee to London to aſſiſt in the proſecu- 
tion of their unfortunare governor ; and by intima- 
tons from this committec, who catered into clufe 
with the popular leaders in England, 

was every meaſure of the Iriſh parliament governed 
directed. Impeachments, which were never 
prolecuted, were carried up againſt Sir Richard Bol- 


| © ClarenCon, vol. i. p. 193. | p Idem, vol. i. p. 214. 
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A p. ton the chancellor, Sir Gerard Loutber chicf 


H 
LIV. 


f 
þ 
| 


'2 
a 


© 


extemporary, it appears 
only that he was free from the 


in the 
had been equally promotive of his maſter's intereſts, 


t of Ireland, his adminiſtration 


committed ro his care. A 
large debt he had paid off: He had left a conſiderable 
lum in the exchequer : The revenue, which never 


„ u Roſh. vol. iv. p. 145, 


and that of rhe ſubjects 


before 


1164 
1 
f 


FT, 
ri 


: 


+ „ — ©. — 


requiſite, among a rude people, not yet thoroughly 
fubdued, averſe to the religion. and manners of their 
conquerors, ready on all occaſions to relapſe into 
rebellion and diforder. While the managers of the 
commons demanded every moment that the deputy's 
conduct ſhould be examined by the line of rigid law 

and ſevere principles, he appealed ſtill to the practice 

of all former deputies, and to the uncontroulable ne- 
ceſſity of his ſituation. 


= 


wick, p. 115 


w Ruth. vol. iv. p. 120, 247. War- y Ruſh. vol. iv. p. 124. 
0 z Warw 
xz Nalſon, vol. ii. p. 45. 

* 


| t of former debes, and ' for ſupport 
d army ; nor had he ever been reduced to 
g 4 expedicnts practiſed in England, for the 
* public neceſſuies. No imputation of ra 
could juſtly he againſt bis adminiſtration. Some 
of imperious and even actions, 
ay be met with. The caſe of Lord Mountnorris, 
= which were collected with ſo much in- 
is the moſt flagrant and the leaſt excuſable. 
— reported at the table ot lord chancel- 
e that Annefley, one of the deputy's at- 
qcadants, in moving a ſtool, had forely hurt bis ma- 
ers foot, who was at that time afflicted with the 
. Perhaps, {aid Mountnorris, who was preſent 
a table, it was done in revinge of that public affront 
which 13 upon bim: BuT uE 
as'a BROTHER WHO WOULD NOT HAVE TAKEN 
en A REVENGE. This cafual, and ſcemingly in- 
-nocent, at leaſt ambiguous, expreflion, was report - 
td 0 Strafford; who, on pretenice that ſuch a ſug - 
= might prompt Anneſley to avenge bimſclf in 
mother manner, or Mountnorris, who was an 
officer, to be tried by a court-martial for mutiny and 
ſedicion a again(t his general. The court, which con- 
[ited of che chief officers of the army, found the 
ime to be capital, and condemned that nobleman 
whe his head. 
in vain did Strafford plead, in bis own defence, 
againſt dis article of impeachment, that the ſentence 
of Mountnorris was the deed, and that roo unani- 
_ of the tourt, not the act of the deputy ; that 
he fpake not to a member of the court, nor voted 
in the cauſe, but fat uncovered as a party, and then 
cly withdrew, to leave them to their tree- 


a Ruſk. vol. iv. p. 197. 
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any violent meaſure, he might 
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ſenſible of the iniquity 
his majeſty's free pardon to Mountnoe. 
ris; and that he did not even keep that nobleman 3 
moment in ſuſpence with regard to his fate, bur in. 
ſtantly told him, that he himſelf would ſooner lose 
his right hand than execute ſuch a ſentence, nor was 
his lordſhip's life in any danger. In vain did Straf. 
ford's friends add, as a further apology, that Mount. 
norris was a man of an infamous character, who paid 
court by the loweſt adulation to all deputies while 
preſent, and blackened their character by the vilet 
calumnies when recalled ; and that Strafford, ex. 
pecting like treatment, had uſed this expedient for no 
other than to ſubdue the petulent ſpirit of 
the man. Theſe excuſes alleviate the guilt; but 
there {till remains enough to prove, that the mind of 
the deputy, though great and firm, had been not a 
little debauched by the riot of abſolute power, and 
uncontrouled authority. 

When Strafford was called over to England, he 
found every thing falling into ſuch confuſion by the 
open rebellion of the Scots, and the ſecret diſcontents 
of the Engliſh, that if he had counſelled or executed 
perhaps have been 
able to a ize for his conduct, from the great lan 
of neceſſity, which admits not, while the neceſſiiy is 
extreme, of any ſcruple, ceremony, or delay. But 
in fact, no illegal advice or action was proved againſſ 
him ; and the whole amount of his guilt, during 
this period, was ſome peeviſh, or at moſt imperious, 
expreſſions, which, amidſt ſuch deſperate extremi- 
ties, and during a bad ſtate of health, had unhappt- 
ly fallen from him. | 

If Strafford's apology was, in the main, ſo fatisfac- 
tory, when he pleaded to each particular article of the 
charge, his victory was ſtill more deciſive, when be 
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whole together, and repelled the impu- © H AP. 
ation of treaſon ; the crime which the commons 
would infer from the full view of his conduct and 164 
behaviour. Of all ſpecies of guilt, the law of Eng- 
und had, with the moſt us exactneſa, defined 
that of trezſon ; becauſe on that fide it was found moſt 
neceſſary to protect the ſubject againſt the violence of 
the king and of his miniſters. In the famous ſtature 
of Edward III. all the kinds of trraſon are enume- 
rated, and every other crime, beſides fuch as are 
there expreſsly mentioned, is carefully excluded from 
that appellation. But with regard to this guilt, An 
endeavour to ſubvert the fundamental laws, the ſta- 
mute of treaſons is totally ſilent: And arbitrarily to 
introduce it into the fatal catalogue, is itſelf a ſub- 
verſion of all law; and, under colour of defending 
liderry, reverſes a ſtatute the beſt calculated for the 
ſecurity of liberty that had ever been enacted by an 
Engliſh parliament. p 

As this ſpecies of treaſon diſcovered by the com- 
mons, is cutircly new and unknown to the laws ; fo 
s the ſpecies of proof by which they pretend to fix 
that guilt upon the prifoner. They have invented a 
kind of accumulative or conftrudive evidence, by which 
many actions cither totally innocent in themſelves, or 
criminal in a much inferior degree, fhall, when uni- 
ted, amount to treaſon, and fubje& the perſon to the 
higheſt penalties inflicted by the law. A haſty and 
unguarded word, a raſh and paſſionate action, aſſiſt- 
ed by the malevolent fancy of the acculcr, and tor- 


+ tured by doubtful conſtructions, is tranſmuted into 


the deepeſt guilt ; and the lives and fortunes of the 

whole nation, no longer protected by juſtice, are ſub- 

jected to arbitrary will and pleaſure. | 
Where has this ſpecies of guilt lain ſo long con- 


* cealed?” ſaid Strafford in concluſion : © Where 


* has this fire been ſo long buried, during ſo many 
Dd 2 | * centuries, 
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* 
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* 

. * 


4 maſter, than 


we have a law on which we 


can rely, and find at laft, that this law ſhall inflig 
to the p 


* romulgation, and 
* oped nw notre og. 
« of the proſecution. If I fail on the Thames, and 
« ſplit wy veſſel on an anchor; in caſe there be to 
& buoy to warning, the party ſhall pay me da. 
© mages: Boe if the anchor be marked out, then 
« is the ſtriking on it at my own peril. Where is 
the mark ſet upon this crime? Where the token 
& by which I ſhould diſcover it? It has lain conceal. 
& ed under water; and no human e, no hu. 
© man innocence, could fave me from the deſtrue- 
tion with which I am at preſent threatened. 
It is now full two hundred and forty years fince 
© treaſons were defined; and fo long has it been 
© fince any man was touched to this * upon this 
crime before myſelf. We have lived, my lords, 
r catfcives at bome : We have B 
«© rioully abroad to the world: Let us be content 
with what our fathers have left us: Let not our 
ambition carry us to be more learned than they 
<< were in theſe killing and deſtructive arts. Great 
* wiſdom it will be in your lordſhips, and juſt pro- 
* vidence, for yourſelves, for your polterines, for 
* the whole kingdom, to caft from you into the fire 
* rheſe bloody and myſterious volumes of arbitrary 
* and conſtructive treaſons, as the primitive Chrilti- 
© ans did their books of curious arts, and betake 
5 yourſelves to the plain letter of rhe ſtature, which 
tolls you where the crime is, and points out to 30% 
** the path by which you may avoid it. 


« Let 


lected. To all my 
5 the molt ſevere 


« ſpcak A 
2 — be eſtabliſh- 
« ed againſt me, muſt draw ſuch inconveni- 
« encies and miſcries, that, in a few years, the king- 
« dom will be in the condition expreſſed in a ſtature 
; and no man ſhall know by what 


« viſe wan, who has any honour or fortune to loſe, 
vill ever engage himſelf in ſuch dreadful, ſuch un- 
* known perils. | 
My lords, I have now troubled your lordſhips 
To deal than I ſhould have done.— 
* Were it not for the intereſt of theſe pledges, which 
Me we Heaven 0 me, | _"-_ — loth“ 
pointed to his children, 2 is Weeping 

ſtopped him. What I forſeit for myſelf, it is no- 
* thing : But, I confeſa, that my indiſcretion ſhould 
* forfeit for them, it wounds me very deeply. You 
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en. I ſhould have faid; but I fee | ſhall not be able, 


&© and therefore I ſhall leave it. 

« And now, my lords, 1 thank God 1 have 
« by his bleſſing, ſufficiently inſtructed in the ex. 
« treme vanity of all temporary enjoyments, com- 

pared to the importance of our eternal duration, 
And fo, my lords, even fo, with all humility, and 
with all tranquillity of mind, I fabmit, cle 
and freely, to your judgments : And whether that 
righteous doom ſhall be to life or death, I ſhall re. 
poſe myſelf, full of gratitude and confidence, in 
* the arms of the t Author of my exiſtence *<,” 

Certainly, ſays Whitlocke *, with his uſual can. 
dour, never any man acted ſuch a part, on ſuch a thea- 
tre, with more wiſdom, conſtancy, and eloquence, with 
greater reaſon, judgment, and temper, and with a bet- 
ter grace in all his words and actions, than did this 
great and excellent perſon ; ana be moved the hearts of 
all his auditors, ſome few excepted, to remorſe and pity. 
It is remarkable, that the hiſtorian, who exprefles 
himſelt in theſe terms, was himſelt chairman of that 
committee which conducted the impeachment againſt 
this unfortunate ſtateſman. The accuſation and de- 
fence laſted eighteen days. The managers divided 
the ſeveral articies among them, and attacked the 
priſoner with all the weight of authoriry, with all 
the vehemence of rhetoric, with all the accuracy of 
long preparation. Strafford was obliged to ſpeak 
wit". deference and reſerve towards his moſt invete- 
rate enemies, the commons, the Scottiſh nation, and 
the Iriſh parliament. He took only a very ſhort 
time, on cach article, to recolle& himſelf : Vet he 
alone, without aſſiſtance, mixing modeſty and humi- 
ty with firmucis and vigour, made ſuch a defence 


© Ruſh, vol. iv. p. 659, &c. d Page 41. 
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that the commons ſaw it impoſſible, by 
&cution, ever to obtain a ſentence againſt hi 


à legal CHAP. 
1 LIV. 


But the death of Strafford was too important a 1642. 


oke of party to be left unattempted by any expe- 
' Gent, however extraordinary. Beſides the great 
genius and authority of that miniſter, he had threa- 
ned ſome of the popular leaders with an im 
nent; and, had he not, himſelf, been ſuddenly pre- 
vented by the impeachment of the commons, he had, 
that very day, it was thought, charged Pym, Hamb- 
den, and others, with treaſon, for having invited the 
Scots to invade England. A bill of attainder was 
therefore brought into the lower houſe immediately 
after finiſhing theſe pleadings ; and preparatory to 
it, 2 new proof of the carl's guilt was produced, in 
order to remove ſuch ſcruples as might be enterrain- 
ed with regard to a method of proceeding fo unu- 
ſual and irregular. 

Sir Henry Vane, ſecretary, had taken ſome notes 
of a debate in council, after the diſſolution of the 
hſt parliament; and being at a diitance, he had fent 
the keys of his cabinet, as was pretended, to his 
fon, Sir Henry, in order to ſearch for ſome 
which were neceſſary for completing a marriage ſet- 
tement. Young Vane, falling upon this paper of 
notes, deemed the matter of the urmoſt importance; 
and immediately communicated it ro Pym, who now 
produced the paper before the houſe of commons. 
The queſtion befbre the council was, Offen/eve or de- 
fenſrve war with the Scots? The king propoſes this 
ditkculcy, © But how can I undertake offenſive war, 
* if have no more money? The anſwer aſcribed 
0 Strafford was in theſe words: Borrow of the city 
* 2 hundred thouſand pounds: Go on vigorouſly 
+ to levy ſhip-money. Your majeſty having tried 
* the affections of your people, you are abſolved 
* and looſe from all rules of government, and may 
* do what power will admit. Your majeſty, having 
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ore tried all ways, fall be acquiued before God and 
IV. „ man. And you have an army in Ireland, 


— employ to reduce THis kingdom to obe- 
; * « ence: For 1am confident the Scots cannorh 


This paper with all the circumſtances of its diſco- 
very and communication, was pretended to be equi> 
valem to two witneſſes, and to be an unanſwerable 
proof of thoſe pernicious counſels of Strafford, which 
tended to the — of the laws and conſtitution. 
It was replied by Strafford and his friends, That oll 
Vane was his moſt inveterate and declared enemy; 
and if the ſecretary himſelt, 25 was by far moſt pro- 
bable, had willingly delivered to his ſon this paper 
of notes, io be communicated to Pym, this implied 
fuch a breach of oarhs and of truſt as rendered him 
totally unworthy of all credit: Thar the ſecretary's 
depoſition was at firit exceedingly dubious: Upon 
two examinations, he could not remember any fuck 
words: Even the third time, his teſtimony was not 
Een bach or fuck tike work „ that Strafford had ſpo- 

ſuch or ſuch- like words: And words may be 
very like in ſound, and differ much in ſenſe; nor 

— t of men to depend — 
criticiſms of any expreſſions, much leſs of thoſe which 
had been delivered ty che ſpeaker without premedi- 
ration, —＋ the hearer for any time, 
however ſhort, to the uncertain record of : 
Thar, in the preſent caſe, changing T his kingdom in- 
to That kingdom, a very flight alteration! the carl's 
difcourſe could regard nothing but Scotland, and 
iwplies no advice unworthy of an Ergliſh counſcllorg 
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gotten: That it was nowiſe probable ſuch a deſpe- 
rate counſel would be delivered at the board, 


That though Northumberland, and he alone, had 
recollefted fome ſuch expreſſion as that Of being ab- 
faved' from rules of „ yet, in ſuch deſperate 
extremities as thoſe into which the king and king- 
dom were then fallen, a maxim of that nature, al- 
lowing it to be delivered by Strailord, may be de- 
fended, upon principles the moſt favourable to law 
and liberty : And that nothing could be more ini- 
quitous, than to extract an accuſation of reaſon from 
an opinion ſimply p at the council table, 
vhere all freedom of debate ought to be permitted, 
and where it was not unuſual for the members, in or- 
der to draw forth the ſentiments of others, to pro- 
pole counſels very remote from their own ſecret ad- 
f 


vice and 1 
Ihe evidence of Secretary Vane, though expoſed Bm ef - 
to ſuch unſurmountable object: was the real cauſe 


_ of Strafford's unhappy fate: and made the bill of at- 
tainder pais the commons with no greater oppoſition 
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than that of fifty - nine ditſeuting votes. But there 
remained two other branches of the legiſlature, the 
king and the lords, whoſe aſſent was requiſite; and 
theſe, if lett to their free judgment, it was cafily fore. 
ſeen, would rejc& the bill without ſcruple or deliber. 
ation. To overcome this difliculty, the popular lead- 
ers employed expedients, for which they were be. 
holden, partly to their own induſtry, partly to the 
indiſcretion of their adverſaries. 

Next Sunday after the bill paſſed the 
the puritanical pulpits reſounded with declamations 
concerning the neceflicy of executing juſtice upon 
great delinquents*. The populace took the alarm. 
About fix thouſand men, armed with ſwords and 
cudgels, flocked from the city, and ſurrounded the 
houſes of parliament". The names of the fifty. nine 
commoners who had voted againſt the bill of attain- 
der were poſted up under the title of Straffordians, 
and betrayers of their country. Theſe were 
to all the infults of the ungovernable multitude.— 
When any of the lords paſted, the cry for Fuftice a. 
gainſt Strafford reſounded in their ears: And ſuch as 
were ſuſpected of trĩiendſhip to that obnoxious mini- 
ſter, were face to meet with menaces, not unaccom. 
panied with ſymptoms of rhe moſt deſperate reſolu- 
tions in the furious populace '. 

Complaints in the houte of commons being made 
againſt etc violences as the mott flagrant breach of 
privilege, the ruling members, by their att<ted cool 
nels aud indifference, ſhowe d plainly that che popu» 
lar tumults were not difagreeable ro them. But a 
new diſcovery, made about this time, ferved to throw 
every thing into {til rcater flame and combuſtion. 

Some principal officers, Piercy, ]-rmyn, O' Neale, 
Goring, Wilmot, Pollard, Aſhburnham, partly at- 
tached to tue court, partly diſguſted with the parlia- 


g Whitlocke, p. 43. Ruſh. vol, v. p. 245, 1279. 
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had formed a plan of engaging into the king's 


ment, 
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ſervice the Engliſh army, whom they obſcrved to be * 


at ſome marks of preference given by the 
commons to the Scots. For this purpoſc, they en- 
ered into an aſſociation, took an oath of ſecrecy, and 
kept a cloſe correſpondence with ſome of the king's 
fervants. The form of a petition to the king and 
parliament was concerted ; and it was intended to 
get this petition ſubſcribed by the army. The pe- 
itioners there repreſent the great and unexampled 
conceſſions made by the king for the fecurity of 

ic peace and liberty; the endleſs demands of 
certain inſatiable and turbulent ſpirits, whom nothing 
leſs will content than a total ſubverſion of the antient 
couſtitution; the frequent tumults which rhefe fac. 
tious malcontents had excited, and which endanger- 
ed the liberty of parliament. To prevent theſe miſ- 
chiefs, the army offered to come up and guard that 
afſembly. © So ſhall the nation,“ as they expreſs 
themſelves in the concluſion, © not only be vindi- 
«© cated from preceding innovations, but be ſecured 
© from the future, which are threatened, and which 
* are likely to produce more dangerous effects than 
© the former The draught of this petition being 
conveyed to the king, he was prevailed on, ſome- 
what imprudently, to counterſign it himſelf, as a 
mark of his approbation. But as feveral difficultics 
occurred, the project was laid aſide two months be- 
fore auy public diſcovery was made of it. 

It was Goring who betrayed the fecrer to the po- 
pular leaders. The alarm may ealily be imagined 
which this intelligence conveyed. Petitions from 
the military to the civil power are always looked on 
3 diſguiſed, or rather undiſguiſed commands; and 
we of a nature widely diſferent from petitions pre- 
lenced by any other rank of mea. Pym opened the 
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ena matter in the houſe”. On the firſt intimation of 
LV. diſcovery, concealed himſelf, and E 
IX withdrew beyond fea. This farther confirmed the 
ſuſpicion of a dangerous conſpiracy. Goring del. 
vered his evidence before the houſe : Piercy wrote a 
ener to his brother Northumberland, conſeſſag 
moſt of the particulars *. Both their teſtimonies a. 
gree with regard to the oath of ſecrecy ; and as this 
circumſtance had been denied by Pollard, Aſhburn - 
ham, and Wilmot, in all their examinations, it was 
regarded as a new proof of ſome deſperate refaly. 
tions which had been taken. | 

To convey more quickly the terror and indigna- 
tion at this plot, the commons voted, that a protellz- 
tion ſhould be ſigned by all the members. It wa 
ſent up to the lords, and figned by all of them, ex 
cept Southampton and Robarts. Orders were given 
by the commons alone, without other authority, that 
it ſhould be fubſcribed by the whole nation. The 
proteſtation was in itſclf very inoffcnſive, even i 
nificant ; and contained nothing but genearal decla- 
rations, that the ſubſcribers would defend their rely 
gion and hbertics*. Bur it tended to increaſe the 
popular panic, and intimated, what was more expreſs 
ly declared in the preamble, that theſe bleſſings were 
now expoſed to the utmoſt peril. 

Alarms were every day given of new conſpira- 
cies”: In Lancaſhire, great multitudes of Papilis 
were aſſembling : Secret meetings were held by them 
in caves and under-ground in Surrey: They bad 
entered into a plot to blow up the river with gu- 
powder, in order to drown the city * : Proviſions of 
arms were making beyond ſea: Sometimes France, 
ſometimes Denmark, was forming deſigns agaiolt the 
kingdom: And the populace, who are always ter- 


Im Ruth vol. v. p 240. p Dugdale, p. 69. Franklyn, p. 
un ͤllem. ibid. p. 255. 1 
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wich preſent, and enraged with diſtant dangers, c a v. 
— farther animated in their demands o. juſtice LI. 


unfortunate Strafford. 
came to the houſe of lords: And, tho* 
d his reſolution, for which he offered 
any ſecuriry, never again to Strafford 
in y branch of public bufinefs, he profeſſed him- 
diflatisfied with regard to the circum- 
and on that account declared his 
his affent to the bill of attainder 
commons took fire, and voted it a breach of 
the king to take notice of any bill de. 
the houſes. Charles did not perceive 
hmeat to Strafford was the chief mo- 
bill; and that the greater proofs he 
anxious concern for this miniſter, rhe more 
did be render his deſtruction. 
About eighty peers had conftantly attended Straf- 
for#'s trial; but fuch apprehenſions were entertain- 
ed on account of the popular tumults, that only for- 
ty-live were preſent when the bill of attainder was 
brought into the houſe. Yet, of theſc, ninercen 
had the courage to vote againſt it. A certain 
proof, that, if entire freedom had been allowed, 
the bill had been rejected by a great majority. 

In carrying ap the bill to the lords, St Johr, the 
ſolicitor-general, advanced two topics, well fuited to 
the fury of the times ; that though the teſtimony a- 
gualt Strafford were nor clear, yer, in this way of 
bill, private ſatisfaction to each man's conſcience 
was fufficicnt, even ſhould no evidence at all be pro- 
Uaced ; and that the carl had no title to plead law, 
becauſe he had broken the law. It is true, added 
he, we give law to hares and deer, for they are 
deaſts of chace. Bur it was never accounted either 
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C H A v. cruel or unfair to defiroy foxes or wolves, wherever 
ey can be found, for they are beaſts of prey. 


2641. After popular violence had prevailed over the 


lords, the ſame battery was next applied to force the 
king's aſſent. The populace flocked about White. 
hall, and accompanied their demand of juſtice with 
the loudeſt clamours, and moſt open menaces. Ry. 
mours of conſpiracics againſt the parliament were a. 
new ſpread abroad, invaſions and infurreftions talk. 
ed of; and the whole nation was raiſed into ſuch a 
ferment, as threatened ſome great and imminent con. 
vulſion. On whichever fide the king caſt his eyes, 
he ſaw no reſource or ſecurity. All his ſervants, 
conſulting their own ſaſety rather than their maſter 
honour, declined interpoſing with their advice be- 
tween him and his parliament. The queen, terrified 
with the appearance of fo mighty a danger, and bear. 
ing formerly no good-will to Strafford, was in 

and preſſed him to ſatisfy his people in this demand, 
which, it was hoped, would finally content them. 
Jaxon alone, whote courage was not inferior to his 
other virtues, ventured to advifc him, if, in. his con- 
ſcience, he did not approve of the bill, by no means 
to aſſent to it *. 

Strafford, hearing of Charles's irreſolution and 
anxiety, took a very extraordinary ſtep: He wrote 
a letter, in which he entreated the king, for the 
fake of public peace, to put an end to his unfortu- 
nate, however innocent life, and to quiet the tumul- 
tuous people by granting them the requeſt for which 
they were ſo importunate . In this,” added he, 
« my conſent will more acquit you to God than all 
& the world can do beſides. To a willing man 
« there is no injury. And as, by God's grace, | ! 
forgive all the world with a calmneſs and meck- 
4 neſs, of infinite contentment to my diflodging 


t Clarendon, vol. i. p. 222. w Clarendon, vol. i. p. 258. Ruſh, 
u Ibid. p. 257. Warwick, p. x60, vol. v. p. 251. 
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s foul; ſo, Sir, to you, I can reſign the life of this c H AV. 


« world with all imaginable cheerfulneſs, in the juſt 
« acknowledgment of your exceeding favours.” 
perhaps, Straſſord boped, that this unuſual inſtance 
of generoſity would engage the king ſtill more ſtre- 
nuouſly to protect him: Perhaps he gave his life for 
loſt; and, finding himſelf in the hands of his ene- 
mies, and obſerving that Balfour, the lieutenant of 
the Tower, was devoted to the popular party *, he 
abſolutely deſpaired of ever eſcaping the multiplied 
dangers with which he was every way environed. 
We might aſcribe this ſtep to a noble eſlort of diſin- 
tereſtedneſs, not unworthy the great mind of Straf- 
ford, if the meaſure which he adviſed had not been, 
in the event, as pernicious to his malter, as it was 
immediately fatal io himfclt ?. 

After the moſt violent anxiety and doubt, Charles 
at laſt granted a commiſſion to four noblemen to give 
the royal aflent, in his name, to the bill: Flattering 
himſelf, probably, in this extremity of diſtreſs, that, 
as ncither his will conſented to the deed, nor was hi; 
hand immediately cugaged in it, he was the more 
free from all the guilt which attended it. Theſe 
commiſhoners he empowered, at the fame time, to 
give his aſſent to the bill which rendered the parlia- 
ment perperual. | 

The commons, from policy rather than neceſſity, 
had embraced the expedicnt of paying the two ar- 
mes by borrowipg money from the city, and theſe 
loans they had repaid afterwards by taxes levied up- 

on the people. "The citizens, cither of themſelves 
or by ſuggeſtion, began to ſtart diſſicultics with re- 
gard. to a farther loan which was demanded. We 


make no ſcruple of truſting the parliament, ſaid they, 


were we certain that the parliament were to conti- 


nue till our repayment. But, in the preſent preca- 


* Whitlocke, p 4+. Franklyn, y See note [AA] at the end of the 
p. 896. volume, 
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houſe, paſſed ry rapidi. 
ty, that the parliament ſhould not be diſſolved, pro. 
rogued, or adjourned, without their own conſent. 
It was burried in like manner through the houſe of 
peers, and was inſtantly carried to the king for his 
aſſent. Charles, in the agony of grief, ſhame, and 
remorſe, for Strafford's doom, perceived not that 
this other bill was of ſtil] more fatal to 
his authority, and rendered the power of his cne. 
mies perpetual, as it was already uncontroulahle *, 
In c iſon of the dill of -atrainder, by which he 
deemed himſelf an 
this conceſſion made no 
cumftance which, if it 
tion or ration, ſerves to prove the of 
his hearr, and the goodneſs of his tion. It's 
indeed certain, that ſtrong compunction for his con- 
ſent to Strafford's execution attended this anforty- 
nate prince during the remainder of his life; and e- 
ven at his own fatal end, the of this puilt, 
with great ſorrow and remorſc, recurred upon him. 
All men were ſo ſenſible of the extreme violence 
which was done him, that he ſuffered the leſs, both 
in character and intereſt, from this un mea · 
fure ; and though he abandoned his beſt friend, yet 
was he ſtill able ro preſerve, in ſome degree; the at- 
tachmenr of all his adherents. — 

Secretary Carleton was ſent by the king to inform 
Strafford of the final reſolution which neceſſity had 
extorted from him. The carl ſeemed ſurptiſed, and, 
ſtarting up, exclaimed, in the words of Scripture, 
Put not your truſt in princes, nor in the fons of men : 
For in them there is no ſatvation *®. He was ſoon able, 


ice in his friend's marder, 
in his eyes ; a cir- 


z Clarendon, vol. i p. 261, 262. Ruſhworth, vol. * 264. 
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er, to collect his courage; and he 
himſelf to ſuffer the fatal ſentence. Only three days 
was allowed him. The king. who made a 
new effort in his behalf, and \-at, by the hands of 
the young prince, a letter adJrofied to the peers, in 
which he entreated them to conter with the commons 
a mitization ot Strafford's ſentence, and begged 

at leaſt for fone delay, was refuſed in both requeſts ©. 


CHAP 
LIV. 


1641. 


Strafford, in paſſing from his apartment to Vower- Erection 


hill,, where the ſcaffold was crecte d. ſtopped 

Laud's windows, with whom he had long lived in in- 
timate friendſ{hip ; and entreated the aſſiſtance of his 
prayers, in thoſe awful moments which were ap- 
ing: The aged primate diſſolved in tears; and 
ing pronounced, with a broken voice, a tcader bleſ- 
| fg on his departing friend, ſunk into the arms of 
his attendants *. Strafford, ſtill ſuperior to his fate, 
moved on with an elated countenance, and with an 
air even of greater diguty than what uſually attend- 
ed him. He wanted tha: conſolation which com- 
monly ſupports thoſe who periſh by the ſtroke of in- 
juſtice and oppreſſion: He was not buoyed up by 
glory, nor by the affectionate compaſſion of the ſpec- 
tors: Vet his mind, ere&t and undaunted, found 
reſources within itſelf, and maintained its unbroken 
relolution amidſt the terrors of death, and the tri- 
umphant cxultations of his miſzurded enemies. His 
Gicourſe on the ſcaffold was full of decency and cou- 
age. He feared,”” he faid, that the omen was 
* bad for the intended reformation of the ſtate, that 
it commenced with the ſhedding of innocent blood.“ 
Having bid a laſt adicu to his brother, and friends 
who attended him, and having ſent a bleſling to his 
nearer relations who were abſent; And now,” faid 
+ he, © I have nigh done! One ſtroke will make my 
* wife a widow, my dear children fatherleſs, de- 


© Ruſh. vol. v. p. 265. 4 Nalſon, vol. ii. p. 198. 
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6 terrors; but do as cheerfully lay down 
a hind ac chis time, as ever I did when going 
« poſe!” With one blow was a period put 
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that has appeared in England. I bi 
loudly demanded as a fatisfaftion to 
= for the violations of the conſti. 
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lence with which the proſecution had been conducted. 
rr 
inſtances of unbounded compliance, t parlia- 
ment would at laſt ſhow him ſome indu and 
would cordially fall into that unanimity, to which, 
u the expence of his own power, and of his friend's 
he ſo carneſtly courted them. All his conceſ- 
were poiſoned by their ſuſpicion of his want of 


nolence to the parliament: A deſign of which Piercy's 
evidence acquits the kiag, and which the near neigh- 
bourhood of the Scottiſſi army ſeems to render abſo- 
lucely imprafticable *. By means, however, of theſe 


ſon is fo ſolid and convi that it 
leaves no room to doubt of the verac- 


was propoſed to the king; but he re- rible plot of bringing up the army 
jeted it as fooliſh : Becauſe the Scots, which made fuck a noiſe at the 
who were in arms, and lying in their and was a pretence for fo many 


Ee 2 
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Cc HA. ſuſpicions, was the fame implacable ſpirit ſtill kept a 
LIV- live, and the commons, without giving the king 
= fatisfaction in the ſettlement of his revenue, — 
ed to carry their inroads, with great vigour, into his 
now defenceleſs , 
—— The two ruling 


ſtar-cham- 


of this parliament, 
zeal for liberty, and an averſion ts the chord; wp 
ber aboliſh- to both of theſe, nothing could appear more excep. 
tionable than the court of high commiſſion, whoſe in. 
ſtitution rendered it entirely arbitrary, and aſſigned to 
it the defence of the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment. The 
ſtar-chamber alſo was a court, which exerted hiph 
diſcretionary powers; and had no preciſe rule or l. 
mit, either with regard to the cauſes which came un. 
der its juriſdiction, or the decifions which it form. 
ed. A bill unanimouſly paſſed the houſes to abolif 
theſe two courts ; and, in them, to annihilate the 
principal and moſt dangerous articles of the king 
prerogative. By the fame bill, the juriſdiction of the 
council was regulated, and its authority abridged? 
Charles heſitated before he gave his aſſent. But find. 
ing that he had gone too far to retreat, and that he 
| d no reſource in caſe of a rupture, he at hf 
aſſixed the royal ſanction to this excellent bill. But 
to ſhow the parli that he was ſufficiently- ap- 
priſed of the importance of his grant, he obſerved u 
them, that this ſtatute altered in a great meaſure the 
fundamental laws, eccleſiaſtical and civil, which many 
of his predeceſſors had eſtabliſhed *. 
By removing the ſtar-chamber, the king's power 
of binding the people by his proclamations, was i- 
directly aboliſhed ; and that important branch of pre- 
rogative, the ſtrong ſymbol of arbitrary power, and 
i Clarendon, vol. i. p. 266. ni. p. 1383, 1384. 
k Idem, ibid, p. 283, 284. Whit- 1 Ruſh worth, vol. v. p. 307. 
locke, p. 47. Rufhworth, vel. . 
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aniateUigible in a limited conſticution, being at laſt © M A* 


removed, left the ſyſtem of government more con- 
ent and uniform. The ſtar-· chamber alone was 
accuſtomed co puniſh infractions of the king's edicts: 
But as no courts of judicature now remained, except 
thoſe in Weſtminſter-hall, which take 
only of common and ſtatute law, the king may 
thenceforth iſſue proclamations, but no man is bound 
to obey them. It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that 
the experiment here made by the parliament, was 
not a little raſh and adventurous. No government, 
at that time, appeared in the world, nor is perhaps 
to be found in the records of any hiſtory, which ſub- 
fiſted without the mixture of ſome arbitrary autho- 
rity, committed to ſome magiſtrate, and it might 
reaſonably, beforehand, appear doubtful, whether 
human ſociety could ever reach that ſtate ot perfec- 
tion, as to ſupport itſelf with no other controul than 
the general and rigid maxims of law and equity. 
But the parliament juſtly thought, that the king was 
too eminent a magiſtrate to be truſted with diſcre- 
tionary power, which he might fo caſily turn to the 
_ deſtruftion of liberty. And in the event it has hi- 
therto been found, that, though ſome ſenſible _incon- 
vemencies ariſe from the maxim of adhering ſtrictly 
to law, yet the advantages overbalance them, and 
ſhould render the Engliſh grateful to the memory of 
their anceſtors, who, after repeated conteſts, ar laſt 
eſtabliſhed that noble, though dangerous principle. 
At the requeſt of the parliament, Charles, inſtead 
of the patents during pleaſure, gave all the judges 
patents during their good behaviour *: A circum- 
ſtance of the greateſt moment towards ſecuring their 


independency, and barring the entrance of arbitrary 
power into the ordinary courts of judicature. 


m May, p. 107. 
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the return of like complaints. And if the means by 
ich they obtained fuch favour often 
ifice, ſometimes of violence, it is to be conf 


| promiſed his Sconiſh ſubjects, 
in ord 


a vilit, er to ſettle their 


gh the Engliſh parliament was 
very importunate with him, that he ſhould lay afide 


that journey, they could not prevail with him fo 
much as to delay it. As he muſt neceſſarily in his 
n Nalſon, vol. i. p. 778. 
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and even by the 
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ready to imitate 
of both houſes was appointed 


oanend the king into Scotland, in order, as was 


committee too, on their part, was 


the example. 


to ſee that the articles of pacification were 


porxendies, 


departure 


Endeavours were uſed, before Charles's 


protector of the kingdom appointed, with 
ing. So little regard was now paid to royal autho- 


rity, or to the eſlabliſhed conſtitution of the kin 


power to paſs laws without having recourſe to the 


to have a 
2 
King 


8 
great variety of affairs, which occurred 
during this buſy period, we have almoſt overlooked 


o Ruſbworth, vol. v. p. 387. 


dom. 
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en A ».the 2 of W _ Ma 
prince of Orange. ng cone py wy 
es without communicating his — 
nt, who received the propoſal with fatisfae. 
on . This was the commencement of the connee. 
tions with the family of Orange: ConneRtions, which 
were aft rwards attended with the moſt important 


conſequences, both to the kingdom and to the houſe 
of Stuart. 


J Whitlocke, p. 38. 
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CHAP. LV. 


of Scotland——Con/riracy in Ircland— 
Inſurrettion and maſſacre—-- Mecting of the Eng- 
liſh parliament The remon//rance Recjuns on 
both fides—— Impeachment of the biſhops —— 4cru- 
ſation of the fue members T umults King 
leaves London Arrives in T ork Preparations 
for civil war. 


rtaking, much to their profit and reputation. 
Beſides the large pay voted them for lying in good 
quarters during a twelvemonth, the Engliſh parſia- 
ment had conferred on them a preſent of $00,009 l. 
for their brotherly aſſiſtance . In the articles of pa- 
cification, they were declared to have ever becu 5:04 
ſubjeAs ; and their military expeditions were appro. 
ved of, as enterprizes calculated and intended for his 


majeſty's honour and advantage. Jo carry farther 
the triumph over their fovercign, theſe terms, fo ig- 


nominious to him, were ordered by a vote of parlia- 
ment, to be read in all churches vpon a day of thankſ- 
giving, appointed for the national paciſication -: All 

ir claims for the reſtriction of prerogative, were 
agreed to be ratified : And what they more valued 
than all theſe advantages, they had a near proſpect 
of ſpreading the Preſbyterian diſcipline in England 


and Ireland, from the feeds which they had ſCatter- 


ed of their religious principles. Never did refined 


* Nalſon, vol. 5 747. May, p. s Ruſoworth, vol. v p. 365. Cla- 
104. * reundon, vol. ii. P. 453. 


Athens 


Scots, who bagan theſe fatal commorions, c 11 a r. 
thought that they had fibiſhed a very perilous ILV. 
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CHAP. Athens fo exult in diffuſing the ſciences and liberal 

yd arts over a favage world; never did generous Rome 

* fo pleaſe herſelf in the view of law and order eſta. 
4. 


by her victorious arms; as the Scots now te. 
joiced in communicating their 
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It is remarkable, that notwithſtanding this inſtim- 
tion, to which there was no parallel in England, the 
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poſſeſſed not 10,000 marks (above 500 l.) 


t in the kingdom 
rriennial parli was likewiſe paſſed ; 
and it was ordained, that the laſt act of every parlia- 
appoint the time and place for 

next enſuing ”. 

deprived of that power, formerly 
ing proclamations, which enjoined o- 
the penalty of treaſon : A preroga- 
ed him with the whole legiſlative 
authority, even in matters of the higheſt i * 
80 far was laudable: But the maſt fatal blow gi- 
den to royal authority, and what in a manner de- 


of 


prince, was the article, that no member 
the privy council, in whoſe hands, duriag the 


u Durnet, Mem. w Idem, ibid. = dem, ibid. 
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king's abſence, the whole adminiſtration 

— of ſtate, none of the judges, ſhould bo: — 
but by advice and approbation of parliament. Charles 
even agretd to deprive of their ſeats, four judge; 
who had adhered to his intereſts ; and their place 
was fupplied by others more agrecable to the ruling 
party. Several of the covenanters were alſo fworm 
of the privy council. And all the miniſters of 
counſellors, and judges, were, by law, to hold their 
places during lite or behaviour. 

The king, while in Scotland, conformed himſelf 
entirely to the eſtabliſhed church; and affiited with 
great gravity, at tae long prayers and longer ſermons, 
with which the Preſpyterians endeavoured to regale 
him. He beſtowed penſions and preferments on 
Henderſon, Gilleſpy, and other popular preachers; 
and practiſed every art to ſoften, if not to gain, his 
greateſt enemies. The earl of Argyle was created a 
marquis, Lord Loudon an carl, Lefley was dignibved 
with the title of earl of Leven*. His friends, he 
was obliged, for the prefent, to neglect and over- 
look : Some of them were diſguſted: And his ene- 
mics were not reconciled ; but aſcribed all his careſ- 
ſes and favours to artifice and neceſſity. 

Argyle and Hamilton, being feized with an appre- 
henſion real or pretended, that the Earl of Crawfurd 
and others meant to aſſaſſinate them, left, the parlia- 
ment ſuddenly, and retired into the country : But 
upon invitation and aſſurances, returned in a few 
days. This event, which had neicher cauſe nor cf 
fect chat was viſible, nor purpoſe, nor conſequence, 
was commonly denominated the incident. But though 
the incident had no eſſect in Scotland; what was not 
expected, it was attended with conſequences in Lag 
land. The Engliſh parliament which was now af | 


{:mbled, being willing to awaken the people's ten- 


derneſs by exciting their fears, immediately took the 


y Burac: Mem. 2 Clarendon, vol. ii. p. 309. 
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aum; 25 if the walignants, fo they called the kings © 
7 
1 U 
therefore, to Effex, whom the king had left general 
in the ſouth of England, and he ordered a guard to 
attend them *. 

But, while the king was employed in pacifying 
the commotions in Scotland, and was preparing to 
return to England, in order to apply himſelf to the 
ame falutary work in that kingdom, he received 
imelligence of a dangerous rebellion broken out in 
lreland, wich circumitances of the utmoit horror, 
bloodſhed, and devaitation. On every fide, this un- 
ſortunate prince was purſued with murmurs, diſcon- 
tent, faftion, and civil wars ; and the firc, trom all 
quarters, even by the moſt independent accidents, at 
once blazed up about him. 

The great plan of James, in the adminiſtration of 
Ireland, continued by Charles, was, by juſtice and 
peace to reconcile that turbulent people to the au- 
thority of laws, and, introducing art and induſtry 
among them, to cure them of that floth and barba- 
riſm to which they had ever been ſubject. In order 
to ſerve both theſe purpoſes, and at the fame time 
ſecure the dominion of Ireland to the Engliſh crown, 
great colonies of Britiſh had been carried over, and, 
being intermixed with the Iriſh, had every where 
introduced a new face of things into that country. 
During a peace of near forty years, the inveterate 
quarrels between the uatfons ſeemed, in a great mea- 
ſure, to be obliterated ; and though much of the 
landed property, forfeited by rebellion, had becn con- 
on the new planters, a more than equal re- 
turn had becn made, by their inſtructing the natives 
in tillage, building, manufactures, and all the civili- 


* Whitlocke, p. 40. Dugdale. p. 72. Burnet's Memoirs of the Houſe of 
„P. 184, 185. Clarendon, p. 299- | 
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had laid a plot at once to murder them and 5 
godly in both kingdoms. They applied, 2%. 
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After Strafford fell a victim to popu 
humours excited in Ireland by that great event, 


not ſuddenly be compoſed, but continued to 
the greateſt innovations in the government. 


narchy, as well as 
to them; and every method of limiting the autho- 
ity of the crown, and detaching themſelves from 


z and, while they impuied to him as a crime 
diſcretionary act of authority, they deſpoiled 
of by which 2 


b Sir John Temple's Iriſh rebellion, p: 12. 
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his maſter's ſervice. The Engliſh 


pre- 
diſciplined in the Low Countries, ſhould prove ff 
more dangerous, ſhewed ſome avcrſion to this expe. 
dient; and the king reduced his allowance to 4000 
men. But when the Spaniards had hired ſhips for 
tranſporting theſe troops, and the mep were ready 
to embark ; the commons, ay to ſhow their 

wer, and not diſpleaſed with an opportunity of 
— 2 and affronting the king, prohibited every 
one from furniſhing veſſels for that ſervice. And thus 
the projet, formed by Charles, of freeing the coun. 
try from theſe men, was unfortunately diſappoimed*, 

The old Iriſh remarked all theſe falſe Reps of the 
Engliſh, and refolved to take advantage of them 
Though their animoſity againſt that nation, for want 
of an occaſion to exert irfelt, ſeemed to be extinguiſh. 
ed, it was only compoſed into à temporary and de- 
ceitful tranquillity . Their intereſts, both with re- 
gard to property and religion, ſecretly ſtimulated them 
to a revolt. No individual of any ſept, according 
to the ancient cuſtoms, had the property of any par- 
ticular eſtate ; but as the whole ſept had a title to 2 


whole territory, they ignorantly preferred this bar- 


in Ireland. 


barous community before the more ſecure and nar- 
rower poſſeſſions aſſigned them by the Engliſh. As 
indulgence, amounting almoſt to a toleration, had 
been given to the Catholic religion: But fo long 8 
the churches and the eceleſiaſtical revenues were kept 
from the prieſts, and they were obliged to - endure 
the neighbourhood of profane heretics, being them- 
ſclves diſcontented, they continually endeavoured 0 
retard any cordial reconciliation between the Englin 
and the Iriſh nations. 


There was a gentleman called Roger More, who, 


though of a narrow fortune, was deſcended from an 


e Chrendon, vol. i. p. 281. Ruſh- 75. May, book ii. p. 3. 
worth, vol. v. p. 381. Dugdale, p. d Temple, p. 14. 
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dient Iriſh family, and was much celebrated among c HA f. 
his countrymen for valour and capacity. This man 9D, 
aal formed the project of expelling the Engliſh, and 2642. 
afſening the in of his native country. 
He ſecretly went from chieftain to chieftain, and rou- 
red up every latent principle of diſcontent. He main- 
rained a cloſc corre; > with Lord Maguire and 
Sr Phelim O' Neale, the moſt powerful of the old 
fiſh. By converſation, by letters, by his emiſſaries, 
he repreſented to his countrymen the motives of a e- 
volt. He obſerved to them, that, by the rebellion 
of the Scots, and faftions of the Engliſh, the king's 
anthority in Britain was reduced to fo low a condi- 
tion, that he never could exert himſelf with any vi- 
in maintaining the Engliſh dominion over Ire- 
und; that the Catholics in the Iriſh houſe of com- 
mons, aſſiſted by rhe Proteſtants, had ſo diminiſhed 
the royal prerogative and the power of the licutenant, 
u would much facilitate the conducting to is defired 
ellect any conſpiracy or combination which could 
be formed ; that the Scots having fo ſucceſsfully 
thrown off dependence on the crown of England, and 
aſumed the government into their own hands, had 
ſet an example to the Iriſh, who had fo much greater 
to complain of; that the Engliſh planters, 
vho had expelicd them their poſſeiſions, ſuppreſſed 
their religion, and bercaved them of their liberties, 
were but a handful in compariſon of the natives ; 
that they lived in rhe molt ſupine ſecurity, interſper- 
kd with their numerous enemics, truſting to the pro- 
| reflion of a ſmall army, which-was itfelf ſcattered in 
| | mconkiderable diviſions throughout the whole king- 
| | fem; chat a great body of men, diſcipiined by go- 
verument, were now thrown looſe, and were ready 
for any daring or deſperate enterprize ; that though 
the Catholics had hitherto enjoyed, in ſome toler- 


e Nalſon, vol. ii. p. 543. 
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x64r. © henceforth expect, that the government will be con. 
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moderation of their indulgent prince, — 


ducted by other maxims and other principles; that 
the puritanical parliament, having at length ſubdu. 
ed their ſovereign, would no doubt, as ſoon as they 
had conſolidated their authority, extend their amb. 
nous enterprizes to Ireland, and make the Cat 

in that kingdom feel the ſame furious perſecution to 
which their brethren in England were at preſem ex. 


poſed ; and that a revolt in the lriſh, rending only to 
viadicate their native liberty againſt the violence of 
f 


oreign invaders, could never, at any time, be deem. 
ed rebellion ; much leſs during the preſent confulions, 
when their prince was in a manner a priſoner, and 
obedicnce muſt be paid, not to him, but to thoſe who 
had traiteriouſly uſurped his lawful authority“. 

By theſe conſiderations, More engaged all the 
heads of the native Iriſh into the conſpiracy. The 
Engliſh of the pale, as they were called, or rhe old 
Engliſh planters, being all Catholics, it was 
would afterwards join the party, which reſtored their 
religion to its ancient ſplendor and authority. The 


intention was, that Sir Phelim O' Neale and the other 


conſpirators ſhould begin an inſurrection on one day, 


Engliſh ſettlements; and that, on the ſame day, lord 
Maguire and Roger More ſhould furprize the caltle 
of Dublin. The commencement of the revolt was 
fixed on the approach of winter, that there might 
be more difficulty in tranſporting forces from Eng- 
land. Succours to themſelves and ſupphes of arms 
they expected from France, in conſequence of a pro- 
miſe made them by cardinal Richlicu. And many 
Iriſh officers, who ſerved in the Spaniſh troops, bad 
engaged to join them, as ſoon as they faw an infur- 


f Temple, p. 72, 73. 78. Dugdale, p. 73. . 
rethoa 


throughout the provinces, and ſhould attack all the 
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upon by their Catholic brethren. C H A f. 
cry day arrived from land, of ay 
| ed by the commons againſt all Pa- . 
fla, ſtruck freſh terror into the Iriſh nation, and 
both ſti ed the conſpirators to execute their fa- 
tal purpoſe, and gave them affured hopes of the con- 
currence of all their countrymen --. 

Such propenſity to a revolt was diſcovered in all 
te Iriſh, that it was deemed anneceſſary, as it was 
to entruſt the ſecret ro many hands; and 
the appointed day drew nigh, nor had any diſcovery 
been yet made to the government. The king, in- 
deed, had received information from his ambaſſadors, 
that fomerhing was in agitation among the Iriſh in 
foreign parts; but though he gave warning to the 
adminiſtration in Ireland, the intelligence was entire- 
ly neglefted *®. Secret rumours likewiſe were heard 
of ſome approaching couſpiracy; but no attention 
was paid to them. The earl of Leiceſter, whom the 
king had appointed licutcnant, remained in London. 
| The two juſtices, Sir William Parſons and Sir John 


Borlace, were men of ſmall abilities ; and, by an in- 
convenience, common to all factious times, owed their 
advancement to nothing but their zeal for the | 
by whom every thing was now governed. Tranquil 
from their ignorance and inexperience, theſe men 
ndulged themſelves in the moſt profound repoſe, on 
the very briak of deſtruction. 
| But they were awakened from their ſecurity on 
the very day before that which was appointed for 
the commencement of hoſtilities. The caſtle of Dub- 
ln, by which the capital was commanded, contain- 
ed arms for 1c,000 men, with thirty-five pieces of 
cannon, and a proportionable quantity of ammuni- 


don: Yet was this important place guarded, and 
Dugdale, p. 47. 
222 2. p. 408. Nalſon, vol. ii. p. 565. 
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C H A P. that too without any care, by no greater force than 
LV fifty men. Maguire and More were already in town 
— with a numerous band of their partizans : Others 
| were expected that night: And, next morning, 

| were to enter upon, what they eſteemed the en 
of all enterprizes, the ſurprizal of the caſtle. Co. 
nolly, an Iriſhman, but a Proteſtant, betrayed the 
confpiracy to Parſons'. Ihe juſtices and council fled 
immediately for ſafety into the caſtle, and reinfor. 
ced the guards. The alarm was conveyed to the 
city, and all the Proteſtants prepared for defence, 
More eſcaped : Maguire was taken; and Mahone, one 
of the conſpirators, being likewife ſcized, tirſt diſco- 
vered to the juſtices the project of a general inſur. 
rection, and redoubled the apprehenfions which al. 
ready were univerſally diffuſed throughout Dublin. 
nim infur= But though O*'Conolly*'s diſcovery faved the caſtle 
reQion ad from a ſurprize, the confeſſion extorted from Mahone 
came too late to prevent the intended inſurrection. 
O'Neale and his confederates had already taken arm 
in Ulſter. The Iriſh, every where intermingled with 
the Engliſh, needed but a hint from their leaders aud 
prieſts to begin hoſtilities againſt a people whom 
they hated on account of their religion, and envied 
for their riches and profperity '. I he honſes, cattle, 
goods, of the unwary Engliſh were firſt ſeized. Thoſe, 
who heard of the commotions in their neighbour- 
hood, inſtead of deſerting their habitations, and a 
fembling tor mutual protection, remained at home, 
in hopes of defending their property; and fell thus 
ſeparately into the hands of their enemies *. Aſter 
rapacity had fully excrted itſelf, cruelty, and the 
moſt barbarous that ever in any nation ws 


i Ruſhworth, vol. v. p. 309. Nalſon, vol. ii. p. 520. May, book ii. p. & 
k Temple, p. 17, 18. 19, 20. Ruſh. vol. v. p. 400. 
} Temple, p. 39, 40. 79. m ldem, p. 42. 
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known or heard of, began its operations. An uni-CHAP. 
verfal maſſacre commenced of the Engliſh, now de- _ 
fencelefs, and paſſively refigned to their inhuman ſocs. 1647. 
No age, no ſex, no condition was ſpared. The wife 

ing for her butchered huſband, and embracing 
her helpleſs children, was pierced with them, and 
periſhed by the fame ſtroke". The old, the young, 
the vigorous, the infirm, underwent a hike fate, and 
were confounded in one common ruin. In vain did 
fight fave from the firſt aſſault : Deſtruction was, e- 
very where, let looſe, and met the hunted victims at 
every turn. In vain was recourſe had to relations, 
to companions, to friends: All conncctions were diſ- 
ſolved, and death was dealt by that hand from which 
protection was implored and expefted. Without 
provocation, without oppoſition, the aſtoniſhed En- 
glich, living in profound peace and full ſecurity, were 
maſſacred by their neareſt neighbours, with whom 
they had long upheld a continued iutercourſe of kind- 
neſs and good oflices ®. 
But death was the lighteſt puniſhment inflicted by 
thoſe rebels: All the tortures which wanton cruelty 
could deviſe, all the lingering pains of body, the an- 
1 guiſh of mind, the agonics of detpair, could not fatiate 
revenge without iujury, and cruely derived from no 
cauſe. To enter into particulars would ſhock the 
leaſt delicate humanry. Such cnormities, though 
atteſted by undoubted evidence, appear almoſt incre- 
dble. Depraved nature, even perverred rehzion, 
encouraged by the utmoſt lifence, reach not to ſuch a 
pitch of terociry, unleſs the pity inherent ia hy man 
| breaſts, be deſtroyed by that contagion of exa'nple, 
| which tranſports men beyond all the uſual motives of 
conduct and behaviour. 


a n Temple, p. 40. o dem, p. 39, 49» 
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The weaker ſex themſelves, naturally tender 10 


k Ly. , their own ſufferings, and compaſſionate to thoſe of o 


ty, confirmed by 


thers, here emulated their more robuſt 
in the practice of every cruelty”. Even chi 
taught by the example, and encouraged by the ex- 
hortation of their parents, eſſayed their feeble blows 
on the dead carcaſſes or defencelefs children of the 
E th “. The very avarice of the Iriſh was not a 
{i reſtraint to their crueliy. Such was their 
frenzy, that the cattle which they had ſeized, and 
rapine made their own, yet becauſc they bore the 
name of Engliſh, were wantoaly flaughtered, or, 
when covered with wounds, turned looſe into the 
woods or deſcrrs ”. 

The ſtately buildings or commodious habitations 
of the planters, as if upbraiding the floth and igno- 
rance of the natives, were conſumed with fire, or 
laid level with the ground. And where the miſera- 
ble owners, ſhut up in their houſes, and 
for defence, periſhed in the flames, together with 
their wives and children, a double triumph was af. 
forded to their infulting foes*. 

If any where a number aſſembled together, and, 
aſſuming courage from deſpair, were reſolved ta 
ſweeten death by revenge on their aſſaſſins, they 
were diſarmed by capitulations, and promiſcs of fafe- 
the moſt ſolemn oaths. But no 
ſooner had they ſurrendered, than the rebels, with 
equal to their cruelty, made them ſhare the 
face of their unbappy countrymen *. 

Others, more ingenious {till in their barbarity, 
tempted their pri by the fond love of life, to 
embrue their hands in the blood of friends, brothers, 
parents; and having thus rendered them accomplices 


p Temple, p. 96. 101, Ruſh. vol. s Idem, p. 99. 106. Ruſh, vol. v. Þ- 
v. p. 415. 414. 
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rr 
it . f 1 
Ro Ys ol theſe enormities, the facred name of , 
Rue reſounded on every fide ; not to ſtop the 
— 779 9——— ——ů —— — 
and to ſteel their hearts againſt every movement of 
haman or ſocial ſympathy. The Engliſh, as heretics, 
| abhorred of God, and deteſtable to all holy men, were 
marked out by the prieſts for ſlaughter ; and, of all 
ations, to rid the world of theſe declared enemies to 
catholic faith and picty, was repreſented as the moſt 
meritorious ”. Nature, which, in that rude people, 
vas ſufficiently inclined to attrocious deeds, was far- 
| 2 and national 
curable, which aroſe from an uperſtition. 
While death finiſhed the ſufferings of each victim, the 
bigoted aſſaſſins, with joy and exultation, ſtill echoed 
in his expiring ears, that theſe agonies were but the 
commencement of torments, infinite and eternal. 
Such were the barbarnies by which Sir Phelim 
ONeale and the Iriſh in Ulſter ized their re- 
bellion : An event, memorable in the annals of hu- 
man kind, and worthy to be held in perpetual deteſ- 
tation and abhorrence. The generous nature of 
More was ſhocked at the recital of fuch enormous 
| erneſties. He flew ro O'Neale's camp; but found, 
that his authority, which was ſafficient to excite the 
Iriſh to an inſurrection, was too feeble to reſtrain their ' 
inhumanity. Soon after, he abandoned a cauſe, pol- 
luted by ſo many crimes, and he retired into Flan- 
ders. Sir Phelim, recommended by the greatneſs of 
his family, and perhaps too, by the unreſtrained bru- 
taliry of his nature, though without any courage or 
capacity, acquired the entire aſcendant over the nor- 


thole averſions, more deadly _—_ in- 
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at firſt, mer with more favourable treatment. In ar. 
der to engage them to a paſſive neutrality, the lik 
to diſtinguiſh between the Britiſh nations- 
and claiming friendſhip and conſanguinity with the 
Scots, cxtended not over them the fury of their ma. 
facres. Many of them found an opportunity to 
the country: Others retired into places of ſecurity, 
and prepared themſelves for defence: And by this 
means, the Scottiſh planters, moſt of them at leaſt, e. 
ſcaped with their lives *. 

From Ulſter, the flames of rebellion diffuſed them. 
ſelves in an inſtant over the other three provinces 
of Ircland. In all places death and ſlaughter were 
not uncommon ; though the Iriſh, in thefe other pro- 
vinces, pretended to act with moderation and hun. 
nity. But cruel and barbarous was their humanity! 
Not content with expelling the Englith their houſes, 
with deipoiling them of their goodly manors, with 
waſting their cultivated fields; they ſtripped them of 
their very cloaths, and turned them out, naked and 
defenceleſs. to all the feveritics of the feaſon *. The 
heavens themſclvcs, as it confpiring againſt that un- 
happy people, were armed with cold and tempeſt, un- 
uſual to the climate, and executed what the mercilels 
ſword had left unfiniſhed *. The roads were cover 
ed with crowds of naked Engliſh, haitening towards 
Dublin and the other citics, which yet remained in 
the hands of their countrymen. Ihe feeble age ef 
children, the tender ſex of women. ſoon funk under 
the multiplied rigours of cold and hunger. Here, the 
huſband. bidding a final adieu to h's expiring family, 
euvied them that fate which he himſelf expected fo 
ſoou to ſharc: There, the ſon, having long ſupport- 
ed his aged parent, with reluctance obeyed his laſt 


* Temple, p. 44. a Temple, p. 42. 
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firefs, reſerved 


The aſtoniſhing greatneſs of the calamity de- 
— 3 from 2892 of 
companions in aſfliction. With ſilent tears or lament- 
able cries, they hurried on through the hoſtile terri- 
tories, and found every heart, which was not ſteel- 
ed by native barbarity, guarded by the more impla- 
cable furies of miſtaken piety and religion . 

The faving of Dublin preſerved in Ireland the re- 
mains of the Engliſh name. I he gates of that city, 
though timorouſly opened, received the wretched 
ſupplicants, and preſented to the view a ſcene of hu- 
man miſery beyond what any eye had ever before be- 
held . Compaſſion ſcized the amazed inhabitants, 
iggravated- with the fear of like calamlties; while 
they obſerved the numerous foes without and with- 
in, which every where environcd them, and ref. ted 
on the weak reſources by which they were them- 
ſelves ſupported. The more vigorous of the unhap- 
py fugitives, to the number of three thouſand, were 
liſted into three regiments: The reſt were diſtri- 
buted into the houſes ; and all carc was taken, by 
diet and warmth, to recruit their fceble and torpid 
limbs. Diſcaſcs of unknown name and ſpecics, de- 
rived from theſe multiplicd diſtre ſſes, ſcized many of 
them, and put a (peedy period to their lives: Other :, 
having now leifure to reflect on their mighty loſs of 
friends and fortune, curted that being winch roy 
had faved. Abandoutns ::-mfclves c defpiir, | 
ing all ſuccour, they chi; without cher Colle 
lation than thar of receiving their country: 1 
the honours ot a grave, which, to their anght | 
companions, had becu denicd by the inhumar _ 


c Temple, p. 88. d Idem, p. 62. e I 


commands, and abandoning him in this uttermoſt di- Cc HA B 
himſelf to the hopes of avenging 
wat death which all his efforts could not prevent or 24. 


enAaP. By fome computations, thoſc who periſhed 
— theſe eruelties, are ſuppoſed to be a hundred and 
war. or two hundred thouſand: By the moſt moderate, 


men, to throw relief into Tredah, beſieged by the 
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br 
= 
probably ibe moſt reaſonable accouut, they are made 
to amount to 40,000 ; it this eſtimation ittelf be not, 
as is uſual in ſuch cafes, fomewhat exagyrrated, 
The juitices ordered ro Dublin all the bodies of 
the army which were not furrounded by the rebel 
and they afſembled a force of i 500 veterans. They 
ſoon inliſted, and armed from the magazines above 
4000 men more. They diſpatched a body of 600 


Iriſh. + But theſe troops, attacked by the enemy, were 
ſeized with a panic, and were moſt of them put 9 
the ſword. Their arms, falling into the hands of the 
Iriſh, ſupplicd them with what chey moſt wanted. 


The juſtices, willing to foment the rebellion, in a 


view of profiting by the multiplied forfeitures, hence, 
forth thought of nothing more than providing for 
their own preſent ſecurity and that of the capital 
The earl of Ormond, their general, remonſtrated 
againſt ſuch timid, not to fay baſe and intereſted 
counſels ; but was obliged to ſubmit to authority. 

The Engliſh of the pale, who probably were not 
at firſt in the ſecret, pretended to blame the infur- 
rection, and to deteſt the barbarity with which it 
was accompanied . By their proteſtations and de- 
clarations, they engaged the juſtices to ſapply them 
with arms, which they promiſcd ro employ in defence 
of the government ®. But in a little time, the inte- 
reſts of religion were found more prevalent over 
them, than regard and duty to their morher-cout- 
try. They choſe Lord Gormanſtone their leader; 
and, joining the old [riſh, rivaled them in every at 
of violence towards the Engliſh Proteſtants. Beſides 
many ſmaller bodies diſperſed over the kingdom, the 


f Nalſon, vol. ii. p 905. 
g Temple, p. 33. Ruſhworth, vol. v. p. 402. 
A Temple, p. 60. Borlaſe Hiſt. p. 28. 
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prerogative, now invaded by the puritanical parſia- 
ment *. Sir Phelim O*Neale, having found a royal 
patent in Lord Cauficld's houſe, whom he had mur- 
tered, tore off the ſeal, and aflixed it to a commil- 
fon which he had forged for himfclf*. 

The king reccived an account of this inſurrection 
by a meſſenger diſpatched from the north of Ireland. 
He i communicated his intelligence to the 
Scottiſh parliament. He expected that the mighty 
zeal, expreſſed by the Scots for the Proteſtant reli- 
gion, would immediately engage them to fly to its 
defence, where it was fo violently invaded : He ho- 
ped that their horror againſt Popery, a religion 
which now a in its moſt horrible aſpect, would 
ſecond all his exhortations : He had obſcrved with 
what alacrity they had rwice run to arms, and affem- 
bled troops in oppoſition to the rights of their ſove- 
reign : He ſaw with how much greater facility they 
could now collect forces, which had been very late- 
ly diſbanded, and which had been fo long enured to 
military diſcipline. The cries of their affrighred and 
dilirefled brethern in Ireland, he promiſed himſelf, 
would powerfully incite them to ſend over ſuccours, 
which could arrive fo quickly, and aid them with 
ſuch promptitude in this uttermoſt diſtreſs. But the 
zeal of the Scots, as is uſual among religious ſes, 
vas very feeble, when not ſtimulated either by fac- 


i Whitlocke, p. 49. lem, ibid. p. 402. 
& Ruſh, vol. v. p. 400, 40 f. : 
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power to whom the ſovereign authority was now in 


enterpriſe, but of a formed conſpiracy againſt the 
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eſſes of Ireland, they reſolved to make an advan. 
bargain for the fuccours with which they 
ſupply their neighbouring nation. And 
their towards the Engliſh parliament, wich 
hom they were already fo cloſcly connected, and 
ho could alone fulſil any articles which might be 


commiſſioners to London, in order to treat with that 


reality transferred *. 

The king, too, ſenſible of his utter inability to ſub- 
due the Iriſh rebels, found himſelf obliged, in this 
eXigency, to have recourſe to the Engliſh parliament, 
and depend on their aſſiſt ance for ſupply. After 
communicating to them the intelligence which he 
had received, he informed them, that the infurrec. 
tion was not, in his opinion, the reſult of any raſh 


crown of England, To their care and wiſdom, there- 
fore, he faid, he committed the conduct and proſecu- 
tion of the war, which, in a cauſe fo important to na- 
tional and religious intereſts, muſt of neceſſity be im- 
i emered upon, and vigorouſly purſued “. 

The Engliſh parliament was now aſſembled; and 
diſcovered, in every vote, the ſame diſpoſitions in 
which they had ſeparated. The exalting of their 
own authority, the diminiching of the king's, were 
ſill the objects purſued by the majority, Every at- 
rempt which had been made to gain the popular lea- 
ders, and by offices to atiach them to the crown, had 


m Rulh. vol. v. p. 407. n Clarendon, vol. ii. p. 30T. 
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aid of fuccels, either for want of ſkill in conduft- C H Av. 


ie it, or by reaſon of the flender preferments which 
» was then in the king's power to confer. The am- 


Senſible 


2 


that the meaſures which they had hicherto 
rendered them extremely obnoxious to the 
were many of them in themſelves exception- 
» ſome of them, ſtrictiy ſpeaking, illegal; they 
neſolved to ſcek their own ity, as well as great- 
ax, by enlarging popular authority in England. 
The great neceſſities to which the king was redu- 
ed; | # violent prejudices which generally, through- 
out the nation, prevailed againſt him ; his facility in 
making the moſt important conceſſions; the example 
of the Scots, whoſe encroachments had totally fub- 
rerted monarchy : All theſe circumſtances farther in- 
figated the commons in their invaſion of royal pre- 
rogative. And the danger to which the conſtitution 
ſeemed ro have been fo lately expoſed, perſuaded 
many, that it never could be ſufficiently ſecured, but 
by the entire abolition of that authority which had 
mvaded it. | 

But this project, it had not been in the power, 
karcely in the intention, of the popular leaders to 
execute, had it not been for the paſſion which ſciz- 
ed the nation for Preſbyterian difciotine, and for the 
wid enthuſiaſm which at that time accompanied ir. 
The licenſe which the parliament had beſtowed on 
this ſpirit, by checking eccleſiaſtical authority, the 
countenance and encouragement with which they had 
honoured it, had already diffuſed its influence ro a 
wonderful degree; and all orders of men had drunk 
deep of the intoxicating poiſon. In every diſcourſe 
er converfation, this mode of religion entered; in 
i buſineſs ic had a ſhare; every elegant pleaſure or 
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e views in which all their meaſures termi- 
horror againſt the Papiſts, however inno- 
ouraged; a terror from 
ies of that ſet, however improbable, 


excite, Here 
and unexpett- 


accompanied with circumſtances the moſt deteſt- 


guilt of the Iriſh Cat 


which there ever was any record ; and what 


holics, it was 


er, in the preſent diſpoſition of men's 


attribute to that whole ſect, who were 
mach the object of general abhorrence. 


in all invectives, to join 
with the Papiſts, the people im 


this inſurretlion to be the reſult of their united 
| counſels. 


mediately ſup- 
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in thoſe commotions, 


the 
@ Scc note [CC] at the end of the volume. 


ſuppreſſion, but fuch as likewiſe tended. 


give 


their rebellion, and recover that ki : 
were they willing to loſe, by toc haſty ſucceſa, 
advantage which that rebellion would afford them 
in their projected encroachments on the | 
By aſſuming the total management of the war, 


they deemed indizi 
themſelves was voted, under colour enabling 
them to recover Ireland; and if Charles with-held 
the royal aſſent, his refuſal was imputed to thoſe per. 
nicious counſels which had at firſt excited the Popiſh 
rebellion, and which ſtill threatened total deſtruction 
to the Proteſtant intereſt throughout all his domi- 
nions . And though no forces were for a long ime 
ſent over to Ireland, and very little remitted 
during the extreme diſtreſs of that kingdom; fo 
ſtrong was the people's attachment to the commons, 
that the fault was never imputed to thoſe pious zca- 
lots, whoſe votes breathed nothing but death and 
deſtruction to the Iriſh rebels. 
To make the attack on royal authority by regular 
approaches, it was thought proper to frame a gene- 
ral remonſtrance of the ſtate of the nation ; and ac- 
cordingly, the committee, which, at the firſt meet» 


p Clarendon, vol. ii. p. 435. Sir Ed. Walker, p. 6. 
q Nalſon, vol. ii. p. 618. Clarendon, vol. iv. p. 590, 
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rent at lcaũ runs towards liberty, and that the exror is 


for the public intereſt. What 
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inciples of flavery 
— its ſubmiſſive 


8 
which ſecond their preſent advantages and triumphs. 
Nor ought the apprehenſion of fuch an event io be 
in them as a ſelſiſlu conſideration. In their 
fafery is involved the fecurity of the laws : The px 
trons of the conſtitution cannot fuffer without a fatal 
blow to the conſtitution. And it is bur juſtice in the 
public to protect, at any hazard, thoſe who have ſo 
generouſly expoſed themſelves to the utmoſt 
though *monarchy, 
the ancient government of England, be impaired, 
durivg theſe conteſts, in many of its former prerog® 
tives: |he laws will flouriſh the more by its decay 
and it is happy, allowing that matters are really car- 
ried beyond the bounds of moderation, that the cut- 


n 
by * 
1 I 
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that fide, which is fafeſt 
| ſociety. 


ite wanton tyranny and injuſtice of the prince, not 
den in his ambition or immoderare appetite for au- 
tharity. The hoſtilitirs with Spain, in which the 
os his acceſſion, found himfcif engage l, how- 
mer imprudent and unncceffary, had proceeded from 
the advice, and even importunity of the parkamente, 
vio deferred him immediately atter they had embark- 
ef him in thoſe warlike mcafures. A young prince, 
us of honour, was naturally afraid of beiig toil 
in his firſt enterprize,, and had not as yet attain- 
edfuch maturity of counſel, as to perecive that his 
greateſt honour lay in pre ſerving the laws inviolate, 
md gaining the full confidence of bis people. The 
ngour of the ſubſequent parliaments had been cx- 
nene with regard to many articles. particularly ton- 
mge and poundage; and had reduced the king to 
w abſolute necefliry, if he would preferve entire the 
tal prerogative, of levying thoſe duties by his own 
athority, and of breaking through the forms, in or- 
& to maintain the ſpirit of the conftitution. Ha- 
wag once made fo p-riltou« a ſtep, he was naturally 
to comtinue. and to conſult the public inte- 
wt, by impoſing ſhip-mor.ey, and other moderate, 
loagh irregular, burthens and taxations. A fure 
mar that he had formed no ſyſtem for cuſl wing 
people is, that the chief obj. of his yovern- 
went has bern to raiſe a naval, not a military force ; 
projet uſeful, honourable, nay indiipenſibly re- 
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inveterate hatred againſt the kin 
chy, and ſhowed a determined reſolution of fabvers 
ing the whole eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment. Beſides 
numberleſs vexations and perſccutions which the 
ckrgy underwent from the arbitrary power of the 
lower houſe, the peers, while the king was in Scar. 
land, having paſſed an order for the obfervarce of 
the laws with regard to public wort:p, the commons 
aſſumed tuch authority, that, by a vote alone of their 
hovſe, they ſuipended tlie laws, though enafted by 
the whole legiſluure: And they particularly forbade 
bowing at the name ut Jeſus; a praftice which gave 
them the higheſt 8 * was one Of their 
capital objeRions againſt the efta} l thed religion?, 
They rs rw ir the king's filling five vacant ſeets 

and considered it as an inſult upon them, that he 
ſhould complete and ſtrengthen an order, which they 
intended ſoon cntire!y to aboliſh *®. I her had accu- 
fed rhirtcen biſhops of high treaſon, for enacting ca- 
nons without content of parliament *, though, from 
the foundation of the monarchy, no orher method 
had ever bern practiſcd: And they now inſiſted, that 
the peers, upon this general accuſation, ſhould ſe- 
queſter thoſe biſhops from their ſeats in parliament, 
aud commit them to priton. I he bill tor taking + 


way the biſhops votes had laſt winter been ge- 
jette d b 
Fame bill, 


the peer: But they again introduced the 

though no prorogation had intervencd; 

and they endeavoured, by fomc miaute alterations, to 
clude that rule of par'iament, which them. 
And when they feut up this bill to the lords, they 


made a demand, the moiſt abſurd in the world, that 
thebiſhops, be ing all of them parties, ſhould be refuſed 


y Ruſhworth, vol. v. p. 385, 386. „ Nalfon, vol ii. p. 41. 
Nalfon, vol. ii. p. 482. 4 2 Ruſh, vol. v. p. 55% 
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But, notwithſtanding theſc eſſorts of the commons, 
they could not expect the concurrence of the upper 
houſe, cither to this law, or to any other which they 
ſhould introduce for the farther limitation of royal 


- The majority of the peers adhered wo 
the king, 1 —— — 41 2 

ity, as a con nce of popular ufurpa- 
= the crown. ' he infolence, indeed, of the 
commons, and their haughty treatment of the lords, 
had already riſen ro a great height, and gave ſuſſi- 
cient warning of their tuture attempts up n that or- 
r. I hey muttered ſomewhat of their regret that 
they ſhouid be obliged to. ſave the kingdom alone, 
ad that the houſe of would have no part in 
the honour, Nay, they went fo far as openly to tell 
the lords, That they themfelves were the repre- 
ſentative body of ibe whole king om, and that 
* the pecrs were nothing but individuals, who held 
* their ſeats in a particular capacity: And therefore, 
© if their jor {hi s wiil vor conſent to the paſſing of 
ais neceſſary tor the preſervation of the people, 
* the commons, together with fuch of the lords as 
uc morc I nſible ot the danger, muſt juin te gecher, 
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and this party, had every new cauſe of diſguſt 
carefully avoided, would ſoon have become the m 
rity, from the odium attending the violent meaſure 
embraced by the popular leaders. A great majori 
he always poſſeſſed in the houſe of peers, even 
ter the biſhops were confined or chaced away ; and 
this majority could not have been overcome, -but 
by outrages, which, in the end, would have drawn 
difgrace and ruin on thoſe who incired them. By 
the preſent fury of the people, as by an inunde 
tion, were all theſe obſtacles fwept away, and every 
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opponents; and the bills ſent 

by the commons, which had hitherto ſtopped wich 
the peers, and would certainly have been rejected, 
now paſſed, and were preſented for the royal aſſent. 
Theſe were the preſſing bill, with its preamble, and 
the bill againſt the votes of the biſhops in parliament. . 
The king's authority was at that time reduced to 

the loweſt ebb. The queen too, being ſecretly 
threatene> with an impeachment, and finding no re - 
fource in her huſband's protection, was preparing to 
retire into Holland. The rage of the people was, 
en account of her religion, as well as her ſpirit and 
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titions from all quarters loudly demanded of the par. 
kament to put the nation in a poſture of defence + 
and the county of Stafford, in particular, ex 

of an infurretion among the Papiſts, that 
they faid, was conſtrained 

not even daring to 


and leners, y . 
exhorted him to fave himſelf and them from that i 
nominious flavery with which they were threatened. 
The ſmall interval of time which had paſſed ſince the 
fatal accuſation of the members, had been fufficicnt 
' to open the eyes of many, and to recover them from 
the aſtoniſhment with which at firſt they had been 
ſeized. One raſh and paſſionate attempt of ihe 
king's ſeemed but a fmall counterbalance to fo many 
acts of deliberate violence, which had been 

' tohim and every brach of the legiſlature : And how- 
ever ſweet the ſound of liberty, many reſolved to ad- 
bere to that moderate freedom tranſmitted them from 


a Chrendon. Ruſh. part. iii, vel. b Dugdale, p 89. 
T.cchap. . p- 493 6. Warwick, p- 203. 
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ene lad been made him, 


* de king. his coronation refuſe 
dath, promiſes that he would main» ſented hi 
fain the laws and cuſtoms which the p. 580. 


: theſe were the topics which, wich fo much 
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ug to 


whoever 


hould aſſiſt him in fuch a war were traitors 


* the fundamental laws of the kin 


and that 
gdom 


is oath, and rendi 
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4 Whitlocke, p. 58. Dugdale, p. 96.99. 


n Vicar's God in the Mount. - 


Mas 


IT 
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up 

ef this prince's genius encreaſed in proportion to 
ws difficulties ; and he never appeared greater than 
me plunged into the deepeſt perils 
ſom the mixed character indeed of Charles, aroſe 
agen the misfortunes in which England was at this 
we involved. His political errors, or rather weak- 
tefes, had raiſed him inveterate enemies: His emi- 


{Ruſlworth, vol. v. p. 626, 627. May, book ii. p. 86. Warwick, p. 210. 
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C H A P. nent moral virtues had p d him zealous 0 
r 
aſſections of the other, was the nation agitated with 


1042. 
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; the 


* ed by both houſes, may ſtill be the ſtile of your 
% mands : I may have ſwords and maces carried be. 
* fore me, and pleaſe myſelf with the fight of 2 
cron and ſceptre {though even theſe twigs would 


r Ruſbworth, vol. v. p. 722. May, beck ii. p. 54+ 2 
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is towns, 
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CHAP. LVI. 


HEN two names, fo facred in the Engliſh 
conſtitution as thoſe of K and Parti 
1642. MENT, were placed in oppoſition no wonder the 

Came =: People were divided in their choice, and were gin. 

of the civil ted with the moſt violent anĩmoſities and factions. 

Pp The nobility, and more conſiderable , read- 

ing a total confuſion of rank from the fury of the 

populace, inliſted themſelves in defence of the no- 


rity. 
The city of London, on the other hand, and molt 
of the great corporations, took part with the pat 
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e 4 4 P. midſt the jovial entertainment and ſocial im 


of their companions. All theſc fiacked to the king's 


2»6422 ſtandard, where they breathed a freer air, and we 


king in thoſe open countries, which, after 
time, declared for him. 

The ſramen naturally followed the di 
the ſea · ports, to which they belonged : And the carl 
of Northumberland, lord admiral, having 
the party of the parliament, had appointed, at their 
defirc, the carl of Warwick to be his lieutenant, 
who at once eſtabliſhed his authority in the fleet, 
and kept the entire dominion of the ſea in the hands 
of that aſſembly. of 

All the magazines 
from the firſt ſeized by 


were ſent by the queen from Holland. The king 
was obliged, in order to arm his followers, to bor- 
row the weapons of the rrain-bands, under | 
of reſtoring them as ſoon as peace ſhould be ſeuled 
in the kingdom. FT | 
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F 
liberation, He urged, hat tho el 
r jucteate the infalence of the We 


againſt all advances towards an accommodation; and 
had Haid, that, having now nothing left him but bis 
honour, this laſt 


.” 


ment, this was fo far from being an objettion, 

mch diſpoſitĩuns mult neceffarily torn to the bs 
tage of the royal cauſe ; that if they refuſcd to tre, 
which way, more probable, the very ſound of 
was fo popular, that nothing could more diffult the 
nation than ſuch ry ſeverity ; that if they ad. 
mined of a treaty, their propotals, conſidering their 
preſent firyavion, would be io cxorbitant as to opeit 
the eyes of their moſt partial adherents, an turn the 
general favour to the king's party; ani that 
worſt, time might be gained by this expedient, and 


. 


| 2 delay of the imminent danger with which the king 


1 £ t threatened *, | 
PAI ” ſſembling the council, had deckel 


0 poſſeſbon he was reſolved Readily 
to preſerve, ard rather to periſh than yield any far- 
ther to the pretenſions of his enemics *. Bat, 

the unanimous defire of the counſellors, he was pre- 
vailed on to embrace Southampton's advice, That 
nobleman thereforc, with Sir John Colcpeper and 


Sir William Uvcdale, was diſpatched to Loadon with 


offers of a treaty *. be manner in which rhey were 
received gave hitle hopes of ſucceſs. | 
was not allowed by the pecrs to take his ſcat, but 
was ordered to deliver his meſſage to the uſher, and 
immediately to de part the city; the commons ſhow- 


ech little better diſpoſition towards Colepeper and 
Vecdale . Both houſes replied, that they could ad- 


mii of no treaty with te king till he cook down ys 
Rardard, and recalled his proclamations, in which 


renden, vol. lik. p. 7. b Ruth. o. v. p. 784. 
& UL wh, ibid. | 6 Clarcnuon, VO. . P. 10 


the 
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the 


xecal theſe proc lamati ins. provided the para- 
to recal theirs, in which his adh rents 
lared trairors. They defired him, in return, 
© diſmiſs his forces, tv refide with his parliament, 
s give up delinquents to their juſtice ; that is, 
abandon himſelf and his friends ro the mercy of his 
icmics . Both parties flutered themfelves, that, 
by theſe meffa,es and replics, they had gained rhe 
tads which they propoſed . The king believed that 
the people were male ſufficiently ſeyfible of the par- 
ſament's inſolcnce and avertion to peace. The par- 
ment intended, by this vigour in their reſolutions, 

> ſupport the vigour of their military operations. 

"The courage of the parliament was increaſed, be- 
ſides their great ſuperiority of force, by two recent 
exents, which ha! happened in their, favour. Goring 
was governor of Porrtfmouth, the deft fortified rown 
© the kingdom, and, by its ſituation, of great im- 
porrance. This man ſeemed to have rendered him- 


SY 4 
- 


an implacable enemy to the king, by berraying, 


probably magnifying, the ſecret cabals of the army; 
md the parliament thought that his fidelity ro them 
Wight, on that account, be entirely on. 
Tur the fame levity of mind ſtill attended him, and 
the fame diſregard to engagements and prof ſſions. 
He took under hand his meaſures with the court, and 
Aclared againſt the parliament. But, though he had 
n ſufficiently fupplied with money, and long be- 
Tre knew his danger, fo ſmall was his forefight, that 
ke had left the place entirely deſtitute of proviſions, 
3nd, in a few days, he was obliged to furreader ta 
Ke parkamemary forces. 


ſuppoſed themſelves to be decjared c h r. 
umors. The king, by 2 ſecond meſſage, denied, 
ſuch intention againſt the two houſes, but alfer. . 
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volun- 
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the uni 


by the plate of 


which was ſent him, the news arrived 


1 1 


e 8222 


dat 


tary contributions, and 


of an achon, 


i Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 16. 17. Dugdale, p. 104. 
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H 
bad 


in theſe wars, and en. 
r | LVL. 
On the of 
inces Rupert * i 
ne, bad offcred their ſervice to the king; and 
the Former, at that time, commanded a body of horſe, 
which bad been ſent to Worceſter, in order to watch 


5 


rtr 


of 
mae and courage; qualities which he cminenuy diſ- 
played during the whole courſe of the war. 
lde king, on muſtering his army, found it amount 
$0 10,000 men. The carl of Lindeſey, who in his 
yourh bad ſought experience of military ſervice in 
the Low Countries ', was Prince Rupert 
commanded the horſe : Sir Jacob Aſtley, the foot: 
$ Arthur Aſton, the dragoons: Sir John Heydon, 
the artillery. Lord Bernard Stuart was at the head 
of a.troop of guards. "The eſtates and revenue of 


this fingle troop, according to Lord Clarendon's 
computation, were at leaſt equal to thote of all the 
members, who, ai the commencement of war, voted 
In both houſes. Their ſervants, under the command 


"& Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 28. May, book ii. p. 10. 
He was then Lord Willoughby. | 
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Ser Same of Eſſex's horſe, who had been 
— 2042. great diſtance, carried news of a total deſxat, 
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auge 
Jug ot 
ruck a mighty terror into the city and parkan eng, 
Aker a few days, a ron Ju account arrived ; ag, 
then the parliament pretended to a complete RAT 
The king alſo, on bis part, was not wanting to dif 
play his advantages ; h, cxcept the taking of 
Banbury, a few days after, he had few m of 
victury to boalt of. He continued his march, 
ton poletiion of Oxford, the only town in his do- 
nens which was altogether at his devotion, 
After the royal arny was recruited and refreſhed; 
as the weather {tl continucd tavourable, it was again 
in motion. A party of horſc approached i 
cading, of e hich Martin was appointed governas 
by the pariiawent. Both governor and garten 
were {cized with a panic, and fled with precipitation 
to London. the King, boping that every thing 
vould yield before kim, advanced with his whole ar- 
my to Reading. The parliament, who, inſtead of 
their fond cxpeRations, that Charles would never 
be able to collect an army, had now the profped of 
2 civil war, bloody, and of uncertain event, , were lar- 
ther alarmed at the nrar approach of the rayai a 
my, while their own torces iy at a diſtanct. They 
voted an addreſs for a tr:aty. Ihe king's nearer ap» 
proach to. Colebroke quick:ned their advances for 
peace. Northumberland and Pembroke, with three 
commoncrs, preſented the addrcis of both houſes; 
in which they befought his Majeity to appvint lame 
convenient place where he might refide, till com- 
mittces could attend him with propofais. The King 
name d Windſur, and deſired that their garriſon wight 
be removed, and his own troops admitted into wat 
cale 


the field in the beginning ot the action, 


eWhiclocke, p. 6. Clarendon, 1 Whitlocke p. 63. Clarendan, 
wol- ili. p. 59 vol. ui. p. 73 


Mcanwhile, | 


CHARLES L 
| Meatiwhile, Efſex, advancing by haſty 
ad arrived at London. But neither the 
of his army, nor the precarions hopes of a treaty, 
retarded the King's approaches. Charles attacked, 
i Brentford, two regiments quartered there, and, 
aer a ſharp action. beat them from that village, and 
about 500 priſoners. I he parliament had fent 
arders to forbear all hoſtiliries, and had expected 
the ame from the king; though no ſtipulations to 
that purpoſe had been mentioned by their commit. 
fovers. Loud complaints were raiſed againft this 
attack, as if it had been the moſt apparent perfidy, 
aid breach of treaty . lIuflamed with reſentment, 
ws well as anxious for its on ſafety, the city march. 
ed irs trained bands in excellent order, and joined 
the army under Efſex. The parhamentary army now 
amounted to above 24,000 men, and was much fa- 
or to. that of the king. After both armies had 
each other for ſome time, Charles drew off 

20d revired to Reading, thence to Oxford. | 
While the principal armies on both fides were kept 
I nation by the winter ſcaſon, the king and par- 
" Salient were employed in real preparations for war, 
md in ſecming advances towards peace. By means 
of contributions or aſſeſſments, levied by the horſe, 
Charles maintained his cavalry: By loans and vo- 
Kntary preſents ſent him from all parts of the Kinz- 
dom, he ſupported his infantry : But the ſupplics 
were ſtin very unt qual to the neceflities under which 
te hbobred ®. The parliament had much greater 
— Tlonrces for money; and had, by confequence, e- 
very military preparation in much greater order and 
Sundance. fides an impoſition levied in London, 
mounting to the frive-and-twentieth part of every 
dcs fubltauce, they eſtabliſed on that city a weck- 


Sog 


* Whirlocke, p. 62. Clarendon, t Whitlocke, p. 62. 
wel Mi. p. 73. u Clarcudon, vol. iii. p. 87. 
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regularity ; though they . 
mounted to fums much greater than the nation 
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en Ar. Arthur 
1 Fielding ſucceeded to the command. In a ag 

"eh. time the town was found to be no longer in à condi. 

tion of defence; and though the king 
with an intention of obliging Effex to raiſe the fiege, 
the diſpoſition: of the parliamentary army was 
ſtrong, as rendered the defign imprafticable. Field. 

a7 April. ing, therefore, was contented to yield the t on 
" condition that he ſhould bring off all the garriſon 

. with the honours of war, and deliver up deferters, 
This laſt article was thought fo ignominious and & 
prejudicial to the king's intereſts, that the governor 
tried by a council of war, and condemned to loſe 


is life for conſenting to ir. His ſentence was after: 
watrds remitted by the king“. 
Effex's army had been with all ne- 


ceſſarĩes from London: Even many fuperfluities and 
luxuries were ſent them by the care of the zealous 


the ſiege, during fo carly a ſeaſon, weakened 
them to ſuch a degree, that they were no longer fit 
for any new enterprize. And the two armies, for 
ſome time, encamped in the neighbourhood of each 
other, without attempting, on either fide, any aftion 
of moment. 
Beides the military operations between the prin» 
cipal armies, which lay in the centre of England; 
each counity, cach town, each family almoſt, was 
divided with irfelf ; and the moſt violent convulſions 
ſhook the whole kingdom. "Throughout the winter, 
continual efforts had every-where been made by each 
party to ſurmount irs antagoniſt ; and the Engliſh, 
rouzed from the lethargy of peace, with eager, though 
unſkilful hands, employed againſt their fellow-citizens 
their long · neglected weapons. The furious zeal tor 


b Ruth. vol. vi. p. 265, &c. Clarendon, vol. iti. p. 237, 238, Kc. 


liberty 


citizens : Yet the hardſhips which they ſuffered from 
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CHARLES „ 


he pen, but, above all, the declamations 
it, i the minds of men towards 


of this period are 

either of treachery or cruelty, than were ever any 
inteſtine diſcords, which had fo long a continuance; 
Acircumſtance which will be found to reflect 
praiſe on the national character of that people, now fo 

ty rouzed to arms. 

In the north, Lord Fairfax commanded for the par- 
lament, the carl of Neweaſtle fot the king. The 
ner nobleman began thoſe affociations which were 
aerwards fo much practiſed in other parts of the 
He united in a for the king, the 
counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, Weſt. 
noreland, and the Biſhopric, and engaged, ſome time 
aker, other countics in the fame aſſociation. Find- 
ing that Fairfax, aſſiſted by Hotham and the garriſon 
of Hull, was making pregreſs in the ſouthern parts 
of Yorkſhire, he advanced with a body of four thou- 
kad men, and took poſſeſſion of York. Ar Tad- 
alter, he attacked the forces of the parliament, and 


e Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 137. 139. d Dugdale, p. 95- 
Vor. VI. LI diſlodged 


2 . hs ena. 
diſciplinc, which had hi- ws, 
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e He had taken 
viewing from a window thats he was killed on St Chad's 


CHARLES L 
ſpot ; a thouſand CHAP. 
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F 
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mance for the militia, a meeting of the county 
aflembled at Truro ; and after Hopton produred his 


the king. | 

It had been uſual for the royal party 
mencement of theſe diſorders, to claim, on all occa- 
lions, the ſtrit execution of the laws, which they 
knew were favourable to them; and the 
nther than have recourſe to the plea of neceſſity, 
and avow the tranſgreſſion of any ſtatute, bad alſo 


h Ruſh. vol. vi. p. 263. 
Ll 2 * been 


CHAP. 
. VI. 
1643. 
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-ment, alarmed at this 


been accuſtomed to warp the laws, and, by forced 
conſtructions to interpret them in their own favour, 
But though the king was naturally the gainer by 
ſach a method of conducting war, and it was by fa. 
vour of law that the train bands were raiſed in Corn. 
wall, it that choſe maxims were now pre. 
judicial to the royal party. Theſe troops could not 
y, without their = 1 de carried out 

of the county ; and conſequemly, it was impoſſible 
ro into Devonſhire the advantage which they 
had obtained. I he Corniſh royaliſts, therefore, be- 
thought themſelves of levying a force which might 
be more ſerviceable. Sir Bevil Granville, the moſt 
beloved man of that country, Sir Ralph Hopton, Sir 
Nicholas Slanning, Arundel, and Trevannion, un- 
dertook, at their own. to zaile an army for 
the king; and their great intereſt in Cornwall foon 
enabled them to effect their purpoſe. The parlia- 
appearance of the royaliſts, 

gave a commiſhon to Ruthven, a Scotchman, go- 
vernor of Plymouth, to march with all the forces 
of Dorſet, Somerſet, and Devon, and make an en- 
tire conqueſt of Cornwall. The earl of Stamford 
followed him, at ſome diſtance, with a conliderable 
ſupply. Ruthven haviag entered Cornwall by bridges 
thrown over the Tamar, haſtencd to an action; leſt 
Stamford ſhould join him, and obtain the honour of 
that victory which he looked for with affurance. 
The royalitts, in like manner, were impatient to 
bring the affair to a deciſion, before Ruthven's | 
army ſhould receive fo conſiderable a reinforcement. 


The battle was fought on Bradoc-down ; and the 


king's forces, though inferior in number, gave a to- 
tal defeat to their enemies. Ruthven, with a few 
broken troops, fled to Saltaſh ; and when that town 
was taken, he eſcaped, with ſome difficulty, and 
almoſt alone, into Plymouth. Stamford retired, 


i Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 130. 


and 


CHARLES I. $17, 
| and Uftributed his forces into Plymonth and Fxe- 


want both of money: 
the Corniſh royaliſts laboured, obliged them ro en- 


ter into a convention of neutraliry with the parlia- 
held 


party in Devonſhire; and this neutral ty 

the winter ſeaſon. In the ſpring, it was 

broken by the authority of the two houſes ; and war 

with great appearance of difadvantage 

ro s party. Stamford, having aſſembled a 

rn well fup- 

plied with money, proviſions, and ammunition, ad- 

vanced od Conroe who were not half his 

number, -. Kay oypreſſed by every kind of ne- 
erſſity. pair, joincd to the natural 

ren we manded by the prime gentry of the dannen. 


the 
h 


© IM 


1642. 


— 


county, made them reſolve, by one vigorous effort, —_—_ 


io overcome all theſe advantages. Stamford being 


on the top of a high hill near Stratton, 

they attacked him ; in four diviſiens, at five in the 
morning, having lain all night under arms. One 
divikon was commanded by Lord Mohun and Sir 
Ralph Hopton, another by Sir Beville Granville and 
Sir John Berkeley, a third by Slanning and Trevan- 
nion, a fourth by Baſſet and Godolphin. In this 
manner the ation began; the king's ory 
with vigour thoſe four ways up the bill, and their 
enemies obſtinately defending themſelves. The fight 
continued with doubtful fucceſs, till word was 
brought ro the chief officers of the Corniſh, that 
their ammunition was ſpent to leſs than four barrels 


of powder. This defect, which they concealed from 


the { ſoldiers, they reſolved to ſapply by their valour. 
They agreed to advance without firing till they 
ſhould reach the top of the hill, and could be on e- 
qual ground with the enemy. The courage of the 


ofticers was fo well . 
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the army of the parliament was baſiled, 
and diſmayed, and where, it was hoped, either by 
au inſurre ction of the citizens, by victory, or by. 
ty, a ſpeedy end might be put to the civil diforden, 
But this undertaking, by reaſon of the great number 
and force of the London militia, was thought by 
many to be ittended with conſiderable difficulties 
Glocelter, lying within twenty miles, preſented an 
| caſicr, yet a” very inportant c Ir was the 
3 | only remaining garriſon poſſeſſed by 
in thefe parts. Could that city be reduced, the king 
held tie whole cuuric of rhe Severn under his com- 
mand; the rich and malcontent counties of the well, 
having loſt all protection trom their friends, might 
be orced to pay high contributions, as an ms 
ment tor thier diſaifecction; an open communication 
could be picferved berween Wales and thele new 
conqueits ; and half uf the kingdom, being entire 
freed from the encmy, and thus united into one firm 
body, might be cnploycd in re-eſtabliſhing the king's 
authority throughout the remainder. Theſe wer 
th. reaſons tor embracing that reſolution ; fatal, 8 
u was ever eſteemed, to the royal party. 
a Ihe governor of Gioceſt'r was one Maſſey, a fob 
Gioculuw/ ack dt tortunc, who, betore he engaged with the pa- 
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"CHARLES L a - 
nent had offered his ſervice to the king; and as he c mars 
free from the fumes of enthuſiaſm, by which r 
of the officers on that fide were intoxicated, "a," 
The would lend an car, it was preſumed, to propo- 
| bh for accommodation. But Mafley was re ſolute 

preſerve an entire fidelity to his maſters ; and, 
tough no enthuſiaſt himſelf, he well knew how to 
ploy to advantage that enthuſiaſtic ſpirit ſo preva- ra Aug. 
bar ig his city and garrifon. The fummons to ſur- 
maker allowed two hours for an anſwer. But, be- 
be that time expired, there appeared before the 
lag tao citizens, witn lean, pale, tharp, and diſ- 
mi wifages : Fices fo tringe and uncouth, accord- 
(gt Lord Clarendon, figures fo habited and ac- 
watered, as at once moved the moſt ſevere counte- 
mace ro mirth. and the moſt cheertul heart to ſad- 
xk. It ſeemed imooſhble that ſuch meſſengers 
aald bring lefs than a defiance. The men, without 
ay ciccurſtance of duty or good manners, in a pert, 
bil. undiſ nayed accent, ſud, that they brouglit 
mankwer from the godly city of Gloceſter: And, 
awemely ready were they, according to the hiſto- 
my, to give infolcnt and ſeditious replies to any 
on; as if their buſineſs were chiefly, by pro- 
Wg the king to make him violate his own ſife 
wadact. The anſwer from the city was in theſe 
meds : We the inhabitants, magiſtrates, officers 
*md folders, witlun the garrifon of Gloceiter, 
*umo bis Majeſty's gracious meſſage, return this 
*Kmable anfwer,— That we do keep this city, ac- 
*eording to our oaths and allegiance, to and for the 
*ale of his majeſty and his royal poiterity ; and du 
*xcordingly conceive ourſ.lves wholly bound to 
* obey the commands of his majeſty fignified by 
doch houſes of parliuncnt; and are reſolved, by 
God's help ro ke p tus city accordingly *.” Af. 
kr theſe preiiininarics, the ficge was reſolutely un- 
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| raiſed by both houſe 


Papiſts, now in open war againſt the parii 


exÞedient could be found for ſtopping ſo ĩmpetuam | 


a career. Tomkins, Waller's brother-in-law, and 


— Chaloner, the intimate friend of Tomkins, had en. 


their quarters. Beſides refolving to amend and re- 
form their lives, the coveraanters there vow, that 
they will never lay down their arms ſo long as the 


ſhall, by force of arms, be prutected from juſtice; 


they expreſs their abhorrence ot the late conſpiracy; - 


and they promiſe to aſſiſt ro the urmoſt the forces 
s, againſt the forces levied by the 
king x ; - 


Waller, as ſoon as impriſoned, ſenſible of the great 


danger into which he had fallen, was fo ſeized wich the 
dread of death, that all bis former ſpirit deferred him; 
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ke attempts for the future. But by the progreſs of 
the king's arms, the defeat of Sir William Waller, 
the raking of Briſtol, the ſiege of Glocelter, a cry for 
peace was renewed, and with more violence than e- 
ver. Crowds of women, with a petition for that pur- 

poſe, Hocked about the houſc, and were To clamo- 
dens and importunate, that orders were given for 
Giperfing them; and fame of the females were kil- 
ked in the fray *. Bedford, Holland, and Conway, 
lad deterted the parliament, and had gone 10 On- 
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periority in cav cd to return if 
poſhble, withour running that hazard. He lay fie 
days at Tewkeſbury, which was his firſt ſtage after 
leaving Gloceſter; and be feigned, by ſome. prepa- 
rations, to point towards Worceſter. By a tarced 
march during the night, he reached Cirenceſter, 
and obtained the double advantage of paſſing unmo- 
leſted an open country, and of ſurpriſin 
proviſions which lay in that town *. 


array ; and 
Es ns 


Pre- 
rampart x 4 inſt the furi- 
2 ſhock of Prince Rupert, ＋ * gallant troops 
of gentry of which the royal cavalry was chicfly com- 
poſed. The militia of London eſpecially, rhough 
utterly unacquainted with action, though drawn but 
2 few days before from their ordinary occups 
tions, yet 1 * = learned all military exerciſes, and 
being animated with unconquerable zeal for the 
| — in which they were engaged, equalled on 
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bling the preſent parliament, this man, devored to the 
———— and to the fociety of all the po- 


pu 
high ; 

maſculine eloquence, and undaunted love of liberty, 
which, from his intimate acquaintance with the ſub- 
line ſpirits of antiquity, he had greedily imbibed. 
When civil convulſions to extremities, 
and it became requiſite for him to chuſe his fide, he 
tempered the ardour of his zeal, and embraced the 
defence of thoſe limited powers which remained to 
monarchy, and which he deemed neceffary for the 
ſupport of the Engliſh conſtitution. Still anxious, 
however, for his country, he ſcems to have dread- 
ed the too proſperous ſucceſs of his own party as 
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y. nate, perb imprudent, enterprize of Glocelis 
. ri and put an end to 


— 


8 
Un 


rr 
in | event became 
more doubtful, both parties caſt their py 
the neighbouring kingdoms, and fought aſſiſtance for 
the finiſhing of _ —＋ ee in which their own 
e furt ion. The 
liament had recourſe to Scotland; the king to lhe 


for which they ſo carneſtly contended, the eſtabliſh. 
ment of Preſbyterian diſcipline in their own country, 
they were not fatisfied, but indulged ſtill an ardent 
paſſion for propagating by all methods that mode of 
religion in the neighbouring kingdoms. Having 
AKartered themſelves, in the fervour of their zeal, 
that, by tural affiſtances, they ſhould be en- 
abled to carry their triumphant covenant. to the gates 
of Rome itſelf, it behoved them ws 1 
prevalent in England, which already ed fo great 
2 diſpoſition to receive it. Even in the articles of 
pacifi. ation, they expreſſed a deſire of uniformity in 
worthip with England; and the king, employing ge- 
expreſhons, had ed of this inclination as 
pious and laudable. No fooner was there an appear- 
ance of a rupture, than the Engliſh parliament, in 
order to allure that nation into a clofe contederacy, 
op<n'y declared their wiſhes of eccleſiaſtical reforma- 
tion. and of imitating the example of their northern 
brethren *®. When war was actually commenced, 
the fame artificcs were uſed ; and the Scots beheld 
with the utmoſt impatience, a fcene of action of 
which they could not deem themſelves indifferent 
ſpectators. Should the king, they faid, be able by 
force of arms, to prevail over the parliament of Eng- 


q Warwick, p. 261. Walker, p. r Ruſh. vol. vi. p. 390. Clarendon, 
278. N vol. iii. p. 68. 


land, 


not the court full of Papiſts, prelates, malignants; all 
of them zealous enemies to our religious model, and 
reſolute to ſacrifice their lives for their idolatrous e- 


der to attain it? Ibeſe were, in Scotland, the topics 
of every converſation: With theſe doctrines the 
its echoed: 


- The parliament of England had ever invited the 
Scots, from the commencement of the civil di 


a. 


2 Curſe ye Meroz, faid the angel 

of the Lord; curſe ye bitterly 
the bitauts thereof : Becauſe 
they came not to the help of the 
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en Ar. Hamilton, and bis brother the earl of Laine; wha 
had bern fent into Scotland in order to pu e 
. meaſures, wanted cither authority or ſincerty ud 


capacity, as well as in 
art and diſſimulat on, was not ſurpaſſed by any one, 
even during that age, fo famous for active talents.— 
By his pertuation was framed at Edinburgh, that 
SOLEMN LEAGUE AND COVENANT, Which effaced all 
former proteſtations and vows taken in both Ring · 
In this covenant, the ſubſcribers, befides engaging 
mutually to defend cach other againſt all opponents, 
bound themſelves to endeavour, without reſpeſt of 
perſons, the extirpation of Popery and Prelacy, ſu- 
perſtition, hereſy, ichiſm, and profaneneſs; ro main- 
rain the rights and privileges of parliaments, toge- 
ther with the king's authority; and to diſcover and 
bring to juſtice all incendarics and malignants*. 
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z but, by the axtifice of 


| made. with regard to 
be reformed, accordi God, and 
the example - The Scouiſh 


preſſion qui arded their 

own model in any 

degree ta ſuch a politi- 

can had yed bis 
rians, and 


the covenant, by whoſe means alone they could ex- 

pe} to obtain ſo conſiderable a reinforcement as the St 17 
acceſſion of the Scottiſh nation, was received without 
oppoſition. The parliament, therefore, having firſt 
ſubſcribed it themſclves, ordered it to be received | 
by all who lived under their authority. . 
Great were the rejoicings among the Scots, that 
they ſhould be the happy inftruments of extending 
their mode of religion, and diſhpatiog that profound 
Garkneſs in which the neighbouring nations were 
involved. The general aſſembly applanded this glo- 
rious imitation of the picty ; diſplayed by their an- 
ceſtors, who, they faid, in three different applica- 
tions, during the reign of Elizabeth, had endcavour- 
& to engage the Engliſh, by perſuaſion, to lay * 
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mers, bad. laid waſte the whole Kingdom 
were themlclves totally unfit, from their - 
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= 


Boch and ignorance, to raiſe any con -of ky 
man life. During the courſe of fix bs, no ſup- 
+ Dublio, to faves. 
obliged to the 


| # 


greatcr part of its inhabitants to En 
my had little ammunuion, ſcarc 
barrels of gunpowder ; not even ſhoes: or | 
and, for want of food, the ſoldicrs had. been oliget 


to cat theix own horſes. And, though the Min 


of the Iriſh was not much inferior i, befides that they 
were more hardened againſt ſuch cxtremiies, it was 
but a melancholy reflection, that the two partic 
while they continued their furious animoſities, 
make deſolate that fertile iſland, which might ſeme 
to the ſubliſtence and happineſs of bot. 
Ib juſtices and council of Ireland had been en- 
gaged chicfly by the intereſt and authority of Or 
mond, to fall into an entire dependence on the king 
Parſons, Temple, Loftus, and Meredith, who f. 


vourcd the oppolite party, had been removed; and 
Charles had ſupphed their place by others better 


affeftcd to his ſervice. A committce of the Englik 


houſe of commons, which had been ſent over ts 
Ireland, in order to conduct the affairs of that king 
dom, bad been excluded the council, in obedience 
to orders tranſmitted from the king *. And thele 
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er reafons ſafficient, beſides the great difficulties, e n a ». 
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ky was made to the Iriſh council, repreſenting their 
molerable neceſſities, and craving permiſſion to 
Rave the kingdom: And if that were refuſed, We 
mf hate recour/e, they faid, to that fir and prima- 
ty law, with which God has endowed all men, we 
lean the law of nature, which teaches every creature 


LVI. 
— 


ae. * 


preſerve ite f. Memorials both to the king and 


partament were tranſmitted by the juſtices and coun- 

a, in which their wants and dangers are ſtrongly 

forth; and though the general cxpreſſions in 

theſe memorials might perhaps be ſuſpected of exag- 
Tations, yet from the particular facts ment) 

the confeſſion of the Engliſh parliament it- 

i Ruſh. vol. vi p. 537. X ldem ibid. p. $38. 
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NOTE [A}, p- 19. 


Charles Corawallis, the s ambaſſador at Madrid, 
82 rr 
e 
—— > fect not bound to give an account to any 
— — , acious and regardful a prince he was 
tele long Sir — 
— — to do any i great conſequence 
r v the ee to 
_ Sir Waker Raleigh has this in 
his hiſtory of the World. Philip II. by ſtrong and main 
force, attempted to make himſelf not only an ablolute monarch over 
the Netherlands, like unto tle kings and monarchs of England and 
France, but Turk-like, to tr under bis feet all their natural 
es, and ancient rights. We meet 

s queſtion concerning im- 
Thus we ſee by this compariſon, that the 
© king of England doth lay but his little finger upon his ſub- 
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oly betrays himſelf. 
at firſt he projected? H 
ould be upon him with a greater 
r England, he knew that this mult be the cafe, if 
any part of the Spaniſh colonies. His intention 
therefore never was to fettle, but only to plunder. 12. He 
acknowledges that he knew neither the depth nor riches of the 
mime, but only that there was ſome ore there. Would he 
have ventured all his fortune and credit on fo 10uS a 
bundation? 13. Would the other adventurers, if made ac- 
imed with this, have tiſqued every thing to attend him? 
a fleet to have been equipped for an experiment? Was 
there not plainly an impoſture in the management of this 
ir? 14. He fays to Keym's, ia his orders, Bring but a 
Met full of ore, and it will ſatisfy the King, that my pro- 


was not imaginary. This was eahly done from the 
ay mines 121 be Gems ro have he — diſpleaſed 
n Keymis for not attempting it. Such a view was a preme- 
* tated apology to cover his cheat. 1 5. The king in his de- 
chration imputes it to Raleigh, that as ſoon as be was at ſea, 


2 fell ato ſuch uncertain and doubtful talk of 
mine, and faid, that it would be ſufficient if he brought 
hone 
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ſole dis ection 3 the imper fect and 
* or jealouſy was entertained with regard 
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